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CALVIN AND THE FOUNDING OF THE 
ACADEMY OF GENEVA 


W. STANFORD REID 


Fidentia Calvin is usually considered to be primarily a 
religious reformer, if one takes the care to look closely at 
his work, it will very soon appear that just as fundamental to 
his plans and purposes was educational reform. His never- 
ceasing search for the renovation of the contemporary edu- 
cational system took its rise in what he saw to be the basic 
requirements for effective ecclesiastical amendment. Only if 
adequate education were given to the people, as well as to 
their leaders, could the Reformation movement be powerful 
to overcome the massed forces of Romanist error and political 
despotism. For this reason it is of no little importance to 
know something of Calvin’s views on education, views which 
were brought to focus and to development in the founding of 
the Academy of Geneva in 1559. 


Education in 1500 


The dominant educational philosophy of the Middle Ages, 
which was also very influential in the sixteenth century, was 
derived from the thinking of Thomas Aquinas. Basing his 
thinking upon the philosophy of Aristotle, which he tried to 
synthesize with his own ideas of Christianity, Aquinas devel- 
oped a fairly complete system of thought which attempted to 
give an interpretation of all reality. Although it is impossible 
to consider his thought in any detail, it must be emphasized 
that a clear-cut distinction between nature and grace was 
basic. In the realm of nature, philosophy, natural science and 
the like, man could think and act independently of God, at- 
taining to truth by reason alone. He could discover the ‘‘uni- 
versal”’ pattern which determines the nature of each individual 
fact. Indeed, man could even reach certain divine truths by 
speculation, but he could not by this means alone press very 

1 
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far into the supernatural realm. For knowledge in this field 
he had to turn to revelation or grace. Through faith he would 
attain to an understanding of the higher orders or degrees of 
being, 7. e., those of the angels and of God. For this reason 
theology was the queen of the sciences since it dealt with the 
divine realm, while the other sciences concerned themselves 
with earthly trivialities.. Such a point of view did not incite 
scholars to dig very deeply either into natural science or into 
the thought of the past, except in so far as such investigation 
supported Aquinas’s system of philosophy. 

Naturally, the idea of education derived from this philos- 
ophy was somewhat limited in its scope and interest. The 
primary function of school and university was considered to 
be that of preparing men for either the church or the courts. 
As the church, however, was not interested in preaching, hold- 
ing that the cleric’s main function was to administer the 
sacraments, what is today considered as necessary practical 
training was neglected. The primary elements of education 
were the trivium: Latin grammar, rhetoric and logic, and the 
quadrivium: arithmetic, geometry, astronomy and music. 
After mastering these, the student went on, if he desired, to 
study theology, law or medicine. The usual method of teach- 
ing was that of commenting upon some author, the class 
copying down the text discussed and the comments made by the 
professor. The students attended classes largely according to 
their own particular pleasure without any supervision, and 
after a number of months or years they would put forward 
some “‘thesis’” which they would defend publicly against all 
comers. If they did this successfully they were then granted 
the appropriate degree. There was no system of examinations 
or promotions, nor was there any direction. Everything was 
haphazard and disorganized, at least to modern eyes.? 

During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries changes began 
to take place in European educational ideas. For many 
reasons men began to turn away from the “other-worldly”’ 


* For a clear exposition of this point of view cf. K. Schilder, Wat is de 
Hemei?, 2nd edit., Kampen, 1954, chap. 1. 

2 C. Bourgeaud, Histoire de l’ Université de Genéve, Geneva, 1900, I, p. 25; 
cf. also Calvin's ‘‘Dedicatory Epistle’’ in his Commentary on I Thessalonians. 
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attitude of the Thomists, looking more to the things of 
this world. The individual earthly ‘‘existences’’ became 
increasingly important, their ‘“‘universal’’ essences and mean- 
ings being ignored, a point of view which was greatly strength- 
ened by the growing interest in the writings of ancient Greece 
and Rome.’ The classical pagan attitude towards life and the 
world turned men clearly and definitely against the medieval 
Thomistic synthesis. But what was to be placed in its stead? 
Some turned to a more Biblical Christianity and out of that 
movement came the Reformation. Others, however, gave 
themselves over to the “humanistic’’ worship of the clas- 
sics, stressing ‘‘this-worldliness’’ and the autonomy of the 
individual genius. 

The growing insistence upon independent thought forced 
men to think for themselves, leading to the overthrow of 
Aristotle’s authority. At the end of the sixteenth century, 
Galileo pointed out in The Discourse of Two Sciences that this 
is exactly what Aristotle himself would have desired, but the 
educational authorities of the late fifteenth century did not 
see it this way. Yet, despite their opposition, changes were 
coming. In Italy Vittorino da Feltre and Guarino da Verona 
both emphasized the study of the classics for themselves, 
while the Brethren of the Common Life in the Low Countries 
began to train and examine their scholars carefully and sys- 
tematically.4 Although this new type of education was not 
popular at the University of Paris, through the influence of 
such men as Guillaume Budé and Mathurin Cordier it grad- 
ually seeped into the various colleges, very often accompanied 
by Lutheran ideas imported from Wittenberg. The result was 
that, notwithstanding the efforts of the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties, by 1525, at Paris and elsewhere, a more systematic, 
humanistic type of teaching became the order of the day.$ 


3 A. Rénaudet, Préréforme et Humanisme a Paris (1494-1517), Paris, 
1953, pp. 78 ff. 
* 4E, P. Cubberley, A Brief History of Education, Boston, 1922, p. 143; 
Bourgeaud, op. cit., I, p. 25; J. J. Altmeyer, Les Précurseurs de la Réforme 
aux Pays-Bas, The Hague, 1886, I, pp. 140 f. 
5’ Bourgeaud, op. cit., I, pp. 21-23; Rénaudet, op. cit., pp. 697 f.; A. 
Veerman, Die Stijl van Calvijn in de Institutio Christianae Religionis, 
Utrecht, 1943, pp. 4 ff. 
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As one might well expect, Calvin was greatly influenced by 
the ideological conflicts and changes which were going on 
around him in the educational world. He spent a number of 
years at the University of Paris where, according to his own 
testimony, he gained a first-hand knowledge of the differences 
between the old and new ideas.* He also spent some time at 
the University of Orleans studying law, where he would see 
the same battle, but from another vantage point. From this 
training he came forth, not only possessed of an extensive 
knowledge of classical, early Christian and contemporary 
writings, but also as a thoroughly convinced humanist.’? This 
humanism he never lost. True, after his conversion he sub- 
jected it to the proclamation of the gospel, but he never 
ceased to draw on the training which he had received at the 
hands of the leading French Renaissance scholars of his day. 
As Wendel has pointed out, ‘‘Calvin is always, more or less, 
the humanist which he was in 1532,’’ the year in which he 
published his one completely humanist work, a commentary 
on Seneca’s De Clementia.2 This humanism was to be a de- 
termining factor in his whole approach to the question of 
education. 

His humanism, however, was not merely in the realm of 
ideas. It was also part of his experience both as a student 
and as a teacher. At Paris, while he studied under the old 
system, he also saw the concrete benefits of the new approach 
to pedagogy, while his later studies under such humanists as 
Budé, Wolmar and Lefebvre also demonstrated to him the 
validity of the new theories concerning teaching. Moreover, 
there is little doubt that, like most students of all times, Calvin 
and his friends had many a good “‘bull-session’”’ in which were 
threshed out the merits of the two points of view. Out of this 
group of young men came a number of educators who later 
did their best to promote the new methods and techniques of 
education. One was André de Govreau, one time principal of 


6 “Dedicatory Epistle to Mathurin Cordier” in Commentary on I Thes- 
salonians. 

7 Veerman, op. cit., pp. 7 ff., 17 ff. 

8 F. Wendel, Calvin, Sources et Evolution de sa Pensée Religieuse, Paris, 
1950, pp. 12 ff.; J. Bohatec, Calvin und das Recht, Graz, 1934, pp. 1 ff.; 
Budé und Calvin, Graz, 1950, pp. 127 ff. 
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St. Barbe in Paris, who, aided by Mathurin Cordier, took 
over the direction of La Collége de Guyenne in Bordeaux 
where he put the new ideas into practice. Another of Calvin’s 
confréres was John Sturm who in 1536 went to Strasbourg to 
head that city’s academy. It was there that Calvin, during his 
exile from Geneva (1538-1541), obtained practical experience 
of the new methods by teaching under Sturm.? 

The college or academy organized at Strasbourg was the 
result of a number of years of work and labor by Martin Bucer, 
the leading evangelical pastor. Convinced early in his career 
that true piety could never flourish in ignorance, he did every- 
thing in his power to stimulate the authorities of his city to 
establish a ‘‘“gymnasium”’ and academy for the training of the 
young. Although he was at first none too successful, he even- 
tually convinced not only the Strasbourg authorities but 
also those of a number of other German cities to send likely 
students to the city on scholarships. When this objective was 
attained, he concentrated on attracting the very best men 
available to teach. John Sturm was one of the first to come, 
and when Calvin was exiled in 1538 from Geneva, Bucer saw 
that he was given a cordial welcome to Strasbourg and its 
educational institutions.*° 

In June 1537 Sturm began to organize an educational system 
with the motto “sapiens atque eloquens pietas.”” Then in 
March of the following year he published his De literarum ludis 
recte aperiendis in which he set forth what he held to be the best 
educational methods. A thorough-going humanist, he believed 
that wisdom, which is the knowledge of things, must come 
primarily from the writings of the ancients. He also stressed 
the importance of Christians being able to present their sancti- 
fied wisdom eloquently and effectively." In order to be trained 
adequately to know and to speak as Christians, Sturm in- 


9 Bourgeaud, op. cit., I, p. 25; Veerman, op. cit., pp. 12 ff.; D. Nauta, 
“Standpunt van Luther en Calvijn tegenover het humanisme” in Cultuur- 
geschiedenis van het Christendom, Amsterdam, 1950, III, p. 276. 

10H. Eells, Martin Bucer, New Haven, 1931, pp. 225 ff.; Wendel, op. cit. 
pp. 35 f. . 

™ H. Bavinck while not willing to accept this definition as final feels that 
there is much to be said for it as a description of Christian education. 
Paedagogische Beginselen, Kampen, 1904, pp. 51 f. 
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sisted that there had to be a gradation of students by which 
the subject matter would be fitted to their capacities. The 
school system, therefore, was to be divided into three sections: 
the kindergarten for children under six years, the Gymnasium 
for those between six and fifteen, and the Hochschule for those 
sixteen and over. The Gymnasium was to concentrate on 
linguistic studies, particularly the mastery of Latin, while the 
Hochschule, which was to replace Bucer’s seminaire or theo- 
logical training school, would stress practical subjects such as 
Greek, Hebrew, philosophy, mathematics, physics, history, 
law and theology. It was a good plan which should have ac- 
complished much, but was never worked out fully.*7 The 
city fathers were not very interested, and when Lutheran 
forces gained control in the city, the schools seem to have 
become somewhat restricted in their scope. The result was 
that Sturm’s plans were never fully carried out in Strasbourg, 
although there is little doubt they wielded a great influence 
later in Geneva. 


The First Attempts at Reformed Education in Geneva 


Prior to the advent of Calvin to Geneva, the state of edu- 
cation in that city had been rather feeble. In 1365, the emperor 
Charles IV had promulgated a bull establishing a Genevan 
university, but the plan was completely abortive. Then in 
1429 Francois de Versonnex, a local merchant, endowed a 
school to be set up under the control of the city council. Even 
this effort, however, was no great success, for not until 1494 
was a “grande école’”’ erected, nor was it until 1502 that some 
sort of systematic instruction was instituted. Even then, 
while rules were laid down for bringing the students to church 
on Sundays and holy days, little real attention was paid to 
purely academic training. About the only thing which was 
taught was Latin, after which one had to go abroad for further 
instruction. Although this school was supposed to have the 
monopoly of local education, illegal schools grew up and the 
legitimate teachers were hard pressed to earn enough to keep 


2 Bourgeaud, op. cit., I, pp. 26-28; Eells, op. cit., p. 228. 
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body and soul together. Altogether education was neither 
highly valued nor highly paid in the materialistic and dissolute 
city of Geneva. 

When Calvin commenced his activities in the city, he was 
faced with a complete dearth of ministerial helpers and an 
abysmal ignorance on the part of the citizens. Assuming that 
a knowledge of Christian doctrine was fundamental to a vital, 
effective faith and life, he was convinced that instruction was 
Geneva’s greatest need. On one hand, this could be given only 
if there was available an educated ministry which could 
continually feed the people with sound teachings. But on the 
other hand, in order to have an effective ministry there must be 
an educated people to receive and appreciate the instruction. 
To this latter end Calvin first of all wrote a catechism for the 
children. Then he turned to the question of academic training 
which would make Geneva the great center of Protestant 
thought for years to come." 

In pursuance of his idea, when Calvin presented his pro- 
posed constitution for the city to the citizens of Geneva on 
May 21, 1536, he included plans for a school which all children 
had to attend and in which poor children would be taught free 
of charge. The Collége de la Rive which was the result of 
this proposal, took the place of the public school which had 
collapsed in the troubles of the political and ecclesiastical 
revolution. The first principal was Antoine Saunier who was 
followed the next year (1537) by Calvin’s old teacher, Mathu- 
rin Cordier. In 1538 final plans were drawn up for a general 
educational system, which was to concentrate at first on 
reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar and religion, and was to 
reach its culmination in the daily lectures given by Guillaume 


3H. Naef, Les Origines de la Réforme a Genéve, Geneva, 1936, pp. 278- 
194; Bourgeaud, op. cit., I, pp. 13 ff. 

% Calvin, Le Catéchisme de Genéve, Paris, 1934, pp. 15f.; A. Dakin, 
Calvinism, London, 1941, pp. 135, 136, 142; A. M. Fairbairn, ‘‘Calvin and 
the Reformed Churches” in Cambridge Modern History, New York, 1907, 
II, p. 372. Fairbairn who was no adherent of Calvin had this to say about 
his plans: ‘‘He believed in the unity of knowledge and the community of 
learning, placing the magistrate and the minister, the citizen and the 
pastor, in the hands of the same teacher, and binding the school and the 
university together.” 
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Farel on the Old and Calvin on the New Testament.’ Al- 
though not all that might be desired, this was certainly a step 
in the right direction. 

With the expulsion of Calvin, Farel and Cordier from 
Geneva in 1538, the cause of education suffered a severe blow 
which almost brought an end to the college. It was saved, 
however, by the reformer’s return from Strasbourg in 1541, 
and the promulgation of a new set of ecclesiastical ordinances 
with even more specific statements on the subject of education. 
The latter were evidently the results of Calvin’s experience at 
Strasbourg under the influence of Bucer and Sturm. Next to 
the ministers in importance, the Ordinances stated, were the 
“doctors” whose responsibility was that of lecturing in 
theology, 


but since one is not able to profit in such lessons unless one 
is first of all instructed in humane languages and sciences, 
and also since it is necessary to prepare for the coming 
generations in order not to leave the church a desert for 
our children, it is imperative that we establish a college to 
instruct the children to prepare them for both the ministry 
and civil government.’ 


To this end Calvin called for the erection of an adequate 
building and the appointment of suitable teachers for both 
elementary and advanced instruction. The instructors, he 
believed, should be chosen and supervised by the ministers, 
all others being forbidden to teach in the city. Although the 
city fathers did not completely agree with this latter idea, they 
were in general accord with Calvin’s ideas, even being willing 
to support him in his efforts to bring back Cordier. As he, 
however, was by now comfortably settled at Neuchatel, he 
refused, his place being taken by Castellio who was later to 
become an opponent of Calvin’s ecclesiastical policies. Thus 
the Collége de la Rive was revived to continue its activities 
for another eighteen years.*7 


1s Bourgeaud, op. cit., I, pp. 16 f.; Cubberley, op. cit. p. 175; J. T. 
McNeill, The History and Character of Calvinism, New York, 1954, p. 135. 

% B. J. Kidd, Documents Illustrative of the Continental Reformation, 
Oxford, 1911, p. 594; Bourgeaud, op. cit., I, p. 29. 

7 Kidd, op. cit., p. 595; McNeill, op. cit., p. 192; Cubberley, op. cit., p. 175; 
Bourgeaud, op. cit., I, pp. 29-31. 
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Unfortunately for Calvin’s proposals, the political situation 
in Geneva was too disturbed for his educational plans to 
progress very rapidly. From 1541 to 1556, there was a con- 
tinual battle to maintain the Reformed church against the 
attacks of Libertines, Romanists and politicians so that little 
time could be spent improving the schools. Some tentative 
plans were made in 1550 for the reorganization of the system, 
but without very much effect, except that the various private 
elementary schools were reduced to four in number and 
brought under the supervision of the city ministers. More 
peaceful days would be required before very much could be 
achieved."® 

It would appear that the final stimulus to action was 
Calvin’s visit to Strasbourg in 1557. By that time the city 
was under the control of Lutherans so that as far as the govern- 
ment was concerned he was not welcome. But John Sturm 
and the city’s educators were of another opinion, with the 
result that, although prohibited from speaking publicly, 
Calvin was given a university reception and seems to have 
spent much of his time discussing educational problems with 
his former colleagues. A number of writers feel that it was the 
development and expansion of the Strasbourg educational 
institutions during the preceding twenty years which finally 
decided him to push for the establishment of the university 
at Geneva."? 


The Founding of the Academy 


On his return home, Calvin immediately took action to 
obtain land outside the city wall and overlooking the lake 
for the site of the new college building. This completed, he had 
to raise money to finance the building program and pay the 
teachers, but as the city authorities pleaded poverty, he was 
obliged to turn for this to private philanthropy. His appeal to 
the citizens was eminently successful, enough money coming 
in to ensure the erection of adequate quarters for the infant 
institution. Last of all there was the question of choosing a 


18 Bourgeaud, op. cit., 1, pp. 32, 33; McNeill, op. cit., p. 192. 
9 McNeill, op. cit., pp. 192 f.; Bourgeaud, op. cit., I, pp. 33 ff. 
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staff, always something of a headache. At first it looked as 
though he would not be very successful in obtaining the 
services of well-qualified teachers for the advanced studies. 
The Zwinglian authorities of Berne, however, helped him out 
by stirring up a conflict between themselves and the faculty 
of the academy in their vassal city of Lausanne. Led by the 
rector, Theodore Beza, most of the professors resigned and 
migrated to Geneva where they were immediately appointed 
to that city’s new establishment. Thus on March 16, 1559, 
the Academy of Geneva was ready to begin with Theodore 
Beza as Rector, Antoine Chevalier professor of Hebrew, 
Francois Beraud professor of Greek and Jean Tagaut professor 
of Arts.?° 

On June 5th, the Academy of Geneva was opened with a 
public service held in the Church of St. Peter under the 
authority of the Lords Syndics of the city. Calvin seems to 
have been the person who conducted the service, but the prin- 
cipal address was delivered by Beza as rector. In his oration 
he endeavored to set forth the fundamental point of view 
which should dominate education, for he reminded the 
students of Plato’s words that any knowledge which takes 
one away from virtue and justice has more cleverness than 
wisdom in it. He explained to them ‘‘that they were not there 
solely for instruction, and even less for ephemeral games, as the 
Greeks were accustomed to in their gymnasia, but that they 
had for their task, to work for the glory of God, and for their 
duty, to become soldiers worthy of their mission.’’?? Such was 
to be the key-note of the institution as long as he was at its 
head. 

Probably the most important part of the opening ceremony 
was the reading of the Academy’s laws and regulations. There 
is little doubt that their author was the “‘spectable lehan 
Calvin,” the man responsible for the foundation. Some have 
attempted to deny this, but there seems very little doubt that 
he wrote, in the fullness of his experience, the plan for this, 
one of his most cherished projects.” 


20 Bourgeaud, op. cit., 1, pp. 38, 47; P. F. Geisendorf, Théodore de Béze, 
Geneva, 1949, pp. 105 f. 

2t Geisendorf, op. cit., p. 107. 

22 Bourgeaud, op. cit., I, p. 43. 
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The basic organizational principle of the institution was its 
division into two parts. There was first, the schola privata 
teaching children up to about sixteen years, and second, the 
schola publica which was to give university training. Al- 
though at first only arts and theology would be offered in the 
higher division, it was hoped that, before long, law and 
medicine might be added. In one way, the Genevan plan was 
better than that of Strasbourg, for it carried the idea of 
division of classes in the schola privata to its logical conclusion 
by providing careful regulation and contro! of graduation 
from one class to the next. The divisions wre more clear-cut 
and the movement from class to class more definite.?3 

Another point upon which Calvin insisted was the control 
of the church over the Academy. He desired to have the 
teachers under strict ecclesiastical discipline, insisting that 
they should be appointed by the ministers, should subscribe 
to the Confession of Faith of Geneva and should be at all 
times subject to the ecclesiastical authorities. In this the civil 
government did not, however, entirely concur, with the result 
that the ministers were restricted to nominating men who 
were to be appointed by the city fathers. A close supervision 
was exercised over the students, both concerning their beliefs 
and their lives.24 According to modern standards, no doubt, 
such regulations would be regarded as very bad, but when one 
considers that regulation was a part of sixteenth century life, 
and also that students had been noted throughout the Middle 
Ages for riot and debauchery, they will not be considered too 
drastic. 

Along with the question of control, and of equal importance, 
was that of government. Under the supervision of the ecclesi- 
astical and civil authorities, the Academy had a well articu- 
lated ‘‘chain of command.” In charge of the whole organiza- 
tion was the Rector, appointed for two years. He had the 
responsibility of seeing that the Academy was properly run 
with as little friction as possible, of admitting students to the 
schola publica and of granting degrees. As his assistant in 


33 Ibid., I, pp. 43, 51. 

24 Bourgeaud, op. cit., I, p. 30; Kidd, op. cit., no. 317; Dakin, op. cit., 
p. 143; ‘‘L’Ordre du Collége de Genéve” in Calvin, Opera (Brunswick), X}, 
cols. 65-90 (printed as an appendix to this article). 
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’ 


charge of the ‘“‘college,”’ or schola privata, he had ‘‘the prin- 
cipal,’”’ one of the teachers, who had the duty of seeing that 
that department’s work was carried on properly. Under the 
principal were the “‘regents’’ or teachers of the various grades 
in the college, who were responsible for carrying out his wishes 
in matters of instruction. Under the immediate supervision 
of the Rector were the public professors of Hebrew, Greek, 
Arts and Theology who directed the studies of those who had 
reached university standing. With this clear-cut set of regula- 
tions, Calvin was one of the first educators to set up a system 
which was easily understood and easily operated.*5 

The academic year for the schola privata commenced on 
May 1, continuing for the full twelve months, three weeks 
only being allowed for holidays at the time of the grape 
harvest. To modern ears this may sound as rather a heavy 
program, especially when one realizes that in summer classes 
commenced at 6 a.m. and in winter at 7 a.m., continuing 
through until 4 p.m., with half an hour for breakfast and 
probably an hour and a half to two hours for lunch. At the 
close of each session prayers and the Ten Commandments 
were to be recited and the students admonished concerning 
their duties.” 

The schola privata or college was divided into seven classes, 
the seventh being the lowest in grade. Each year at the end 
of April, the classes were to be given a topic in French upon 
which they were to write an essay according to their capacities. 
That having been completed they were then to translate it 
into Latin, and Calvin, having a strong belief in the doctrine 
of original sin, insisted that other teachers than those who 
had trained them during the year should invigilate in the 
class rooms where the students were writing! When the essays 
had all been corrected by the rector and the public professors, 
promotions were made and prizes given to the two best 
students in each class. This was a procedure different from, 
and somewhat beyond, that followed even in the schools of 
Sturm or of the Brethren of the Common Life. 

The method of conducting the Academy or university was 
somewhat different from that of the college. For one thing 


2s Bourgeaud, op. cit., I, p. 44. %6 Ibid., 1, pp. 52-54. 
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there was no regular system of set classes conducted in a class- 
room manner. Instead, each week, twenty-seven hours of 
public lectures, which anyone could attend, were given by 
the public professors.27 The lectures lasted for an hour and 
were held both morning and afternoon at specified times. 
This also appears to be a somewhat more careful regulation 
than that laid down in most of the academic institutions of 
the day. 

Calvin, while linking school and university together, still 
desired that they should be administered in very different 
ways. There was little regulation of the university student. 
All he had to do was register, sign the Confession of Faith and 
attend lectures. From that point on he was very much on his 
own, having to prepare his work and do his studying by him- 
self or with his fellow students. Very different was the 
treatment of the younger element. In the case of the latter 
there was close supervision and a great emphasis upon the 
importance of adjusting the subject and method of teaching 
to the age and capacity of the scholars. Careful explanation 
of the text under consideration, without attacks upon the 
authors or their ideas, was the order of the day. Coupled with 
this there was to be constant recitation and writing of essays, 
that, in line with the views of Francis Bacon, the scholars 
might be both “‘full’’ and ‘‘exact” men. Every effort was made 
to ensure that they would graduate into the university with 
the largest possible amount of knowledge and the greatest 
possible facility in its use. This well-disciplined training was 
to be the basis for the freer life of the university student. 

That raises the question of the subjects studied. In the 
college the great emphasis was laid upon the means of appre- 
hension and of expression. Unlike most educational institu- 
tions of the time, the Genevan Academy insisted upon a 
thorough knowledge of both Latin and French, the vernacular 
being held in as high honor as the classical tongue. Then, 
when the scholars had during their first three years acquired 
some fluency in reading and writing these languages, they 


27 Bourgeaud, op. cit., I, p. 52; Kidd, op. cit., no. 317. There were 3 
lectures in theology, 8 in Hebrew and Old Testament, 3 in ethics, 5 in 


Greek orators and poets, 3 in physics and mathematics and 5 in dialectic 
and rhetoric. 
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were introduced to Greek, probably at about the age of eleven 
or twelve years. Syntax, prosody and rhetoric were all 
stressed, but not as much as in Sturm’s school, lest they 
should become the be-all and end-all of education. At the 
same time, in order to prevent mere parrot-like repetition the 
teachers were obliged to make continual comparison between 
the grammar and usages of the three basic languages. In this 
way, apparently, it was hoped that the students would think 
about what they were learning. Furthermore, to stimulate 
their thinking logically, in the last two years the elements of 
dialectic were to be taught and practiced in essays and 
semi-monthly public speaking classes. 

To understand the character of this training, one must also 
look at the texts and authorities employed. In the earliest 
year (the seventh grade), the Latin-French Catechism was to 
be the basic source for reading, spelling and pronunciation. 
Within two years, however, Virgil’s Bucolics were to be used, 
followed by the Epistles of Cicero, the elegies De Tristibus and 
De Bonte of Ovid, the Commentaries of Caesar, the Aeneid of 
Virgil and the orations of Isocrates. History was to be studied 
in Latin in Livy, and examples of dialectic were to be found in 
an analysis of Cicero’s speeches. When the pupil had pro- 
gressed sufficiently to be able to read Greek, which he was 
expected to do in two years, he was to study Seneca, Xeno- 
phon, Polybius, Herodian, Demosthenes and Homer. Added 
to all of these the Gospel of Luke and some of the apostolic 
letters were also employed. A student who had come through 
this course successfully, although lacking mathematical and 
scientific training, would know how to read, think and express 
himself, capacities which with all our improvements we usually 
fail to develop in modern educational institutions! 

In one sense, the schola publica or university was a con- 
tinuation of the college. The classics still occupied a large 
part of the student’s attention, but now not so much because 
of their form as by virtue of their content. There were also 
added, however, new subjects of study: arts and theology. 
These were to be the means of coming to know God through 
general and special revelation, in order that the students 
might be properly instructed to serve God in true piety in this 
life, and to be prepared for the life which is to come. The 
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university in this way had a more directly practical, and at 
the same time wider, outlook for it was to train men to assume 
their responsibilities in both church and civil government. 

The public Professor of Arts had as his responsibility the 
teaching of physical science and mathematics, three hours a 
week. With our modern approach we may feel that this is all 
too small an amount of time to be spent on such subjects, 
but for Calvin's day it was regarded as quite sufficient. After 
all, since professional scientists and engineers were at that 
time unknown, physical science was relatively unimportant 
in most men’s thought, although it was not deemed as incon- 
sequential as most medieval educators would have held it to 
be. Calvin believed that physical science should be taught 
simply because nature was God’s vesture in which He con- 
tinually reveals Himself to all men everywhere. Stressing the 
idea of creation he held that man should investigate and study 
nature in order to understand its Maker. This point of view 
was in conflict both with that of scholasticism, which taught 
that the physical world was merely a lower stage in the long 
“chain of being’’ which extended upward to the “unmoved 
mover,”’ God, and also with that of the Renaissance, which was 
usually pantheistic. To Calvin, the study of nature was a 
God-given responsibility to be carried out in the light of 
His Word.?8 

Although lecturing in the morning on natural science, in the 
afternoon the Professor of Arts dealt with advanced rhetoric. 
Taking Aristotle as his text and Cicero as his example, he was 
to expound the laws and practice of preaching and legal 
pleading. Here was the practical application of much which 
had gone before. The basic requirement of a minister was that 
he should preach and of a lawyer or civil administrator that 
he should plead. Consequently, although this stress on 
advanced rhetoric may appear at first to be rather useless, in 
the eyes of Calvin and his disciples this was one of the most 
practical courses of lectures offered. 

The Professor of Hebrew was to devote his morning lecture 
to an exposition of some Old Testament book with the aid of 


28 R. S. Wallace, Calvin’s Doctrine of Word and Sacrament, Edinburgh, 
1953, p. 66; Bohatec, Budé und Calvin, pp. 264-267; T. H. L. Parker, The 
Doctrine of the Knowledge of God, Edinburgh, 1952, pp. 13 ff. 
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Jewish commentaries, and in the afternoon he was to explain 
Hebrew grammar. It was obviously Calvin’s hope, that Geneva 
would become a center for Hebrew studies, for his specific 
mention of Jewish commentaries showed that he was inter- 
ested in having all the latest advances in the study of the 
Old Testament incorporated into the curriculum. 

Strange as it may seem, the Professor of Greek was not to 
deal with the New Testament. As the students would already 
have learned Greek, New Testament exposition was left to 
the Professor of Theology, the Greek professor being given the 
work of expounding various books on ethics. The authors 
suggested were Aristotle, Plato, Plutarch ‘‘or some Christian 
philosopher.”” The afternoon lecture he was to devote to the 
study of a Greek poet, orator or historian, always “choosing 
the purest.”” Here again one sees very clearly the humanist 
in Calvin as well as an indication of his attitude towards the 
knowledge and learning of the non-Christian world. 

Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday the work of the schola 
publica was crowned with the lectures in theology which 
were given by Calvin himself and Beza in alternate weeks. 
In this way, they fulfilled the duties of professors of theology 
without ever having the title — or the salary. Their respon- 
sibility was the exposition of the Bible and from these lec- 
tures come part of Calvin’s commentaries. It is well to 
remember that even in these lectures both Calvin and Beza 
followed the latest methods of exegesis. Adopting the 
grammatico-historical technique of such men as Lorenzo 
Valla, Lefebvre d’Etaples and others, they eschewed all 
medieval fanciful and so-called ‘‘spiritual’’ interpretations in 
their endeavor to gain a knowledge of what the Scriptures 
actually taught. It was in this way that they laid the founda- 
tions for true Reformed exegesis. 

To train the students in the use of that which they had 
learned, every Saturday afternoon those ‘registered’ in 
theology were to spend an hour under the supervision of the 
ministers expounding some Scripture passage. Each month 
these students were also to prepare and write out certain 
propositions in theology ‘‘neither curious, nor sophistical nor 
containing false doctrine’? and were to give them to the 
Professor of Theology before whom they were to sustain them 
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against all comers. After the disputants had had their say 
“‘sainctment et religieusement,’’ the professor was to give his 
opinion of the answers offered for the solution of the questions 
proposed. 

So far in our discussion of the program of the Genevan 
educational system it looks very much as though Christian 
instruction was emphasized in the university only. This, 
however, is not the case, for although discussion and debate 
on theological problems were not employed in the schola 
privata, there was continual religious teaching. According to 
the quarter in which they lived, all the school children had to 
attend the services held in their local churches both for the 
Wednesday sermon and the two Sunday services. As the 
regulations specify: ‘‘Sunday shall be employed in hearing, 
meditating upon and recording the sermons.’’ Moreover, 
each class was opened with a prayer provided in the Catechism 
and school was closed with the recitation of the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Confession of Faith and the Ten Commandments. On 
Wednesday after the sermon an hour was to be spent singing 
psalms. Thus, as far as possible the children were kept in 
constant mind of their Christian faith. 

Such was the program with which Calvin planned to 
educate the citizens of Geneva and any others from the outside 
world who might wish to be trained up in the truth of God. 


The Principles Governing the Academy 


The education offered in the College and Academy was in 
many ways typically humanistic. Some later Calvinists have 
endeavored to prove that Calvin had nothing to do with 
humanism, but the program of the college at Geneva points 
in the other direction. For one thing it gives no little emphasis 
to rhetoric and elegance of expression. For instance in ‘“The 
Laws of the First Class,” it is laid down that ‘‘the use of all 
the precepts should be continually and carefully demonstrated 
and pointed out in the most artificial orations of Cicero.”’ 
This is quite in line with Calvin’s comment on | Corinthians 
1:17 where he teaches concerning oratory that ‘‘it were quite 
unreasonable to suppose, that Paul would utterly condemn 
these arts which, it is manifest, are excellent gifts of God, and 
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which serve as instruments, as it were, to assist men in the 
accomplishment of important purposes.’ Another typically 
humanistic characteristic of this plan of curriculum is its 
great stress upon the ancients, the only modern work used 
being the Latin-French Catechism. Moreover, Calvin did not 
stop with the Christian fathers, but rather went back to the 
pagan writers who were the authorities in matters of language 
and expression.?9 

Yet while Calvin’s humanism was apparent in the program 
mapped out, it must be kept in mind that he was definitely 
not a humanist in his interpretation of the origins and source 
of man’s capacity. As shown by the quotation in the previous 
paragraph, he held that all the arts were the gift of God. He 
continues this statement: 


As for those arts, then, that have nothing of superstition, 
but contain solid learning, and are founded on just prin- 
ciples, as they are useful and suited to the common trans- 
actions of human life, so there can be no doubt that they 
have come forth from the Holy Spirit; and the advantage 
which is derived and experienced from them, ought to be 
ascribed exclusively to God. 


Therefore, while these arts and sciences should be‘appreciated 
and used, unless one sees them in the light of Christ they are 
as smoke, for they are not properly understood nor inter- 
preted since all these things are for the purpose of bringing men 
to God. As he said, ‘‘man, with all his acuteness, is as stupid 
for obtaining of himself a knowledge of the mysteries of God, 
as an ass is unqualified for understanding musical harmonies.”’ 
(ad I Cor. 1:20) Not from the humanists’ virtu or genius has 
come forth these abilities, but from the grace of God.%° 
Similarly, Calvin’s view was that these arts and sciences 
discovered by man were not to be used for the glorification 
and praise of the human genius, but for the glory of God. 
Many of the humanists had the attitude that the individual 
genius, or at the most the upper section of society, was to be 
the beneficiary of man’s attainments, gifts and discoveries. 
Calvin on the other hand stressed that God’s glory was to be 


29 Bohatec, Budé und Calvin, p. 258; Nauta, op. cit., p. 276. 
3° See also his comments on Genesis 4:20 ff. and Exodus 31:2. 
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manifested through them, eloquence in particular .being im- 
portant for the preaching of the Gospel, for it ‘is not at all at 
variance with the simplicity of the gospel, when it does not 
merely not disdain to give way to it, and be in subjection to it, 
but also yields service to it, as a handmaid to her mistress.” 
Therefore, the liberal arts and sciences which ‘‘have descended 
to us from the heathen,’ are not to be condemned, but 
employed properly to bring men to a true knowledge of the 
sovereign God.3 

It was this view that knowledge and learning were not 
merely to be obtained for one’s own enjoyment, or for the 
enjoyment of a select intellectual elite, which exercised a 
strong influence over Calvin’s whole approach to learning. 
One learned in order to teach others. But if one were to teach, 
his thinking had to be clear and direct, untrammeled with 
conceits and mannerisms in order that even the most ignorant 
might comprehend the teacher’s meaning. His preaching and 
writing, therefore, were plain, direct and unmistakable. Con- 
sequently, of all the sixteenth century writers Calvin is 
probably one of the easiest to read today. It was for this 
reason also that he insisted on the students’ practicing con- 
tinually the art of direct and clear exposition. For the same 
reason he was determined that they should be able to use their 
native French, and not merely be able to talk to the learned 
in Latin. He practiced what he preached by translating his 
own works, originally written in Latin, into his native tongue, 
and by demanding a good sound knowledge of its use by all 
those graduating from the Academy.*? By this means, he 
hoped, men would have the opportunity of hearing and under- 
standing the meaning of God’s revelation. 

The true knowledge of God, however, could not be found in 
nature and the liberal arts and sciences, unless man, his 
eyes opened by the Holy Spirit, first saw God revealed to him 
in the Scriptures. Therefore, the understanding of the Scrip- 
tures was man’s ultimate objective in life. Such things as 
philosophy, science and eloquence had as their ultimate 


3t Calvin’s comments on I Cor. 1:17 and Gen. 4:20 ff. 

32 J. Pannier, Calvin Ecrivain, Paris, 1930, pp. 9-12; Calvin, ‘‘Instructio 
Adversus Libertinos” in Tractatus Theologici Omnes, Geneva, 1576, chap. 
VII. 
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purpose man’s deeper comprehension of that which God says 
through the Scriptures.33 

For this reason, the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments were to be regarded as the crown and the rule of the 
university. While the Greek and Roman writers and philos- 
ophers had by divine grace come to know much concerning 
this world, they could never lead to a true, saving knowledge 
of God. That was to be found in special revelation alone. 
Therefore, in the Scriptures only would one find the true 
wisdom and true knowledge which give the proper inter- 
pretation of the whole of the universe, even of the pagan 
philosophers themselves.*4 Moreover, the Scriptures would 
also give a good understanding of rhetoric and eloquence, for 
they manifested the eloquence of the Holy Spirit directed not 
merely to the intelligentsia, but also to the common folk, in 
order that all men should come to know something of the 
glory of the Triune God.35 

This position brings before us the basic assumption which 
lay behind Calvin’s whole plan and purpose in founding the 
university. Holding that man could not, because of his sinful- 
ness, come by any human means to a true knowledge of God, 
and so of the universe which God had created and in which 
man lives, he insisted that the only hope for man was “re- 
generation’”’ whereby he could grasp the meaning of God’s 
revelation in the Scriptures.*° Until God touched man’s heart, 
even a ‘‘head” knowledge of the Scriptures was really useless. 
But when God did take action, man then came to faith, 
seeing all things sub specie aeternitatis. This would seem to be 
the reason for Calvin’s insistence that students in the uni- 
versity should sign the Confession of Faith. What point would 
there be in teaching men who were unbelievers, and so could 
never have a true knowledge? True knowledge ultimately 
was the gift of God. 

Thus, in summing up Calvin’s view of education as it is 


33 Bohatec, Budé und Calvin, pp. 259 ff.; Bavinck, op. cit., p. 52; Nauta, 
op. cit., p. 286; Bourgeaud, op. cit., I, 17; Calvin, Institutes, I, chaps. VI, 
VIL. 

34 Wallace, op. cit., p. 67. 

3s Commentary on I Cor. 1:17; Bohatec, Budé und Calvin, pp. 259-263. 

36 Commentary on I Cor. 2:9 ff.; Institutes, I, chap. VII; Wallace, 
op. cit., p. 69. 
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revealed to us in the ‘Ordre du Collége de Genéve,” one 
might say that the basic objective which he had in mind was 
the inculcation of the knowledge of God and His works, for 
Christian service. This knowledge was to come to man by 
two media. One was history and nature, represented by the 
thought of the ancients and by natural science. But these of 
themselves were completely inadequate apart from the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testaments, read with the en- 
lightenment of the Spirit of God, which alone enables men 
to obtain the proper perspective. Applying this knowledge 
in the continual service of God glorifies Him who is the crea- 
tor, sustainer and redeemer, man’s highest objective in life.37 

Calvin’s success was very soon manifest in the large num- 
ber of students which the new foundation attracted. From 
all over western Europe they flocked to Geneva to be trained 
in Reformed principles under Calvin and his successors. 
Those who graduated went forth, convinced of their position, 
to teach others, the result being that Calvinism came to 
dominate most of the thinking of northwestern Europe and 
was carried by the Dutch, the English, the Scots, the Germans 
and the French to the far places of the earth, with the con- 
sequence that today it lies, to a large extent, at the basis of 
western culture. As Dakin has put it: the Genevan academy 
“created a culture narrow truly, when judged by modern 
standards, but nevertheless firmly based on the new learning 
of the time, and braced by the mental discipline of a constant 
pre-occupation with the great themes of theology.’’3* 

From this modern Calvinists might well learn one important 
lesson. It is that if there is ever to be any great Calvinistic 
revival, it will come, and will continue, only if it is firmly based 
upon sound educational principles which enable it to wrestle 
with the problems of contemporary thought. Running away 
from the issues raised in modern philosophy, science and 
history will not solve the problem. Rather, the Calvinist must 
be prepared to take what the non-Christian world has dis- 
covered and thought, in order that he may re-interpret this 
knowledge sub specie aeternitatis and use it to glorify the 
eternal Triune God. 


McGill University, Montreal 


37 Bavinck, op. cit., p. 52. 38 Dakin, op. cit., p. 144. 
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APPENDIX 
THE ORDER OF THE COLLEGE OF GENEVA 


THE ORDER ESTABLISHED FOR THE COLLEGE OF GENEVA 
BY OUR MAGNIFICENT AND VERY HONORABLE 
SYNDICS AND COUNCIL 


Monday the fifteenth day of June 1559, according to the 
order made in the Ordinary Council, the honorable Lords 
Syndics, Henri Aubert, Jean Porral, Jean Francois Bernard 
and Barthelmi Lect, with many of the Lords Councillors and 
the Secretary were conducted to the Church of St. Peter where 
were assembled the Ministers of the Word of God, learned 
Doctors, scholars and men of letters in great number. Having 
prayed to God according to the Christian exhortation of the 
Reverend Jean Calvin, Minister of the Word of God, by the 
order of the above mentioned Lords, the laws, order and 
statutes of the College, along with the form of confession to 
be made by scholars desiring to enter this university and 
college, and the form of oath which is to be taken by the 
Rector, Masters and Lecturers, were published and proclaimed 
in a loud voice that each one might be advised of them to 
keep them. 

Then there was declared and published the election as 
Rector, according to the said laws by the Ministers, and 
confirmed by the Honorable Lords Syndics and Council, of 
the Reverend Theodore Beza, Minister of the Word of God 
and citizen of the City. He then made a speech of exhortation, 
written in Latin, for the happy beginning of the exercise of 
his office. After he had spoken, the above mentioned Reverend 
Jean Calvin gave thanks to God, the author of this benefit, 
and exhorted each one to do his duty in using this blessing. 
Finally, having thanked the Honorable Lords for their good 
will, this happy day was completed by the thanksgiving and 
prayers of all to our God and Father, whose honor and glory 
are manifested by the whole universe. 
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THE ORDER OF THE REGENTS OF THE COLLEGE 


The Ministers of the Word of God and professors should 
elect carefully sufficient men to teach in each class. Those 
who are elected must be presented to the Syndics and Council 
to be accepted and confirmed according to their good 
pleasure. 

Each Regent should appear in his classroom on time and 
no one shall fail to conduct the prescribed lesson without 
permission. If anyone has a reasonable excuse he shall notify 
the principal in order that the scholars may be provided 
for, to prevent any interruption. The means by which they 
shall be so provided for shall be either to put them under a 
substitute teacher or to place the children in the nearest 
class. 

In reading, the Regents shall maintain a moderate gravity 
in their countenance, that they shall make no attacks against 
the authors that they are expounding, but that they shall 
take great pains to explain faithfully their meaning. If there 
is anything which is written too obscurely or which may not 
be dealt with in its place or cannot be treated as thoroughly 
as is requisite, they shall explain this moderately to the 
scholars. They shall keep the children in silence and without 
noise. They shall rebuke the rebels or the inattentive, chas- 
tising them according to their demerits. Above all they are 
to teach them to love God and to hate sin. They shall not 
come out of the classroom until the lesson is completed. 
When the bell shall sound, each one shall send his students 
off according to the order which we shall lay down. 

The Regents shall maintain amongst themselves mutual 
concord which is truly Christian and they shall not interfere 
with each other’s lessons. If there should happen to develop 
some difference, they are to address themselves to the Rector 
of the College and there they shall in a Christian manner 
state their case. If the Rector is not able to deal with and 
settle their quarrel, he shall report it to the Company of the 
Ministers of the Word of God in order that by their authority 
it may be remedied. 
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THE PRINCIPAL OF THE COLLEGE 


The Principal shall be elected and confirmed in the same 
form as already stated, a man fearing God and of under- 
standing, above all of a kindly spirit and not at all of a rude 
or harsh disposition, in order that he may give a good example 
to the scholars in all his life and carry quietly the difficulties 
and problems of his charge. 

His office shall be, beyond the ordinary duties of teaching 
and directing his class, to have an eye on the habits and 
diligence of his colleagues, to solicit and encourage those who 
tend to be lazy, to stress their duties to all, to preside over 
the punishments which are to be made in the Common Hall, 
to make sure that the bells sound at the proper hours, and 
that the classrooms are kept tidy. 

It is not permitted to the other Regents to attempt anything 
new without his permission, and he should report to the Rector 
all the difficulties which may arise. 


THE SCHOLARS OF THE COLLEGE 


The Principal and the Regents shall divide all the scholars 
into four bands, not according to classes but according to 
their situation in the city. They shall make a roll of each 
group and give one group to four of the Regents. In this 
way the scholars shall be distributed to attend the temple, 
each according to his quarter. 

Each group or band shall have assigned, by the authority 
of the Council, a special place in each temple which will be 
reserved for them alone. 

All the scholars shall be on time at the temple, that is, 
on Wednesday for the morning sermon, on Sunday for the 
two sermons, morning and afternoon, and for catechism. When 
they are seated in their places they shall listen attentively 
and reverently to the serinon. 

In each of the temples there shall be a Regent who must be 
on time in order that he may take charge of his troop. When 
the sermon is finished, if it is necessary, he shall read the 
roll and note those who are absent and those who are in- 
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attentive in listening to the Word of God. These, the following 
day, shall, if they are found guilty, be publicly chastised at 
the college according to their demerits. 

The scholars are to attend their classrooms Monday, Tues- 
day, Thursday and Friday at six o’clock in the morning in 
the summer, and seven o’clock in the winter. Each class is 
to be divided into tens and each ten shall be organized ac- 
cording to its standing, without having regard either to age 
or to social position. Each leading pupil shall sit first in his 
ten and shall act as a sort of monitor. 

When the classes are assembled in the classrooms they shall 
open with the prayer which is especially prepared for them 
in the Catechism and each one shall say the prayer devoutly 
in his turn. Then the roll call shall be taken. If there are 
any absentees, or if any come too late, the Regent shall 
ascertain the reason in order to pardon them or, if they have 
no reason, to chastise them lightly. Above everything else at 
this point, lies must be punished. 

This done, in the summer time, for the next hour and a 
half, they shall be taught. Then they shall have half an 
hour for breakfast without noise and with prayer, after which 
they shall be taught until nine o’clock. In winter they shall 
be taught from seven o’clock to nine, without breakfast inter- 
rupting the lesson, it being taken quietly while the children 
are reciting. The lessons of the morning finished, each one in 
his turn in his class shall say the Lord’s Prayer with certain 
brief thanksgivings. Finally, after having admonished them 
concerning their duty they shall be taken back to their homes 
by two Regents. That is, the four lower classes shall be dealt 
with in this way, two Regents doing it each week or turn 
about. 

In both summer and winter they shall return to the College 
after dinner at eleven o'clock, and until midday shall practice 
singing psalms. From midday to one o’clock they shall have 
another lesson, and following that they shall spend part of 
the next hour having lunch without any noise and, after 
prayers to God, the rest of the hour either at writing or 
studying their lesson. That having been done, they shall be 
taught from two o’clock to four. Then, all having assembled 
at the sound of the bell in the Common Hall if necessary, 
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punishment shall be meted out publicly to notable trans- 
gressors, the Principal and the Regents being present to 
administer with proper gravity the admonition required by 
each case. Finally, each day, three by rotation shall recite 
in French the Lord’s Prayer, the Confession of Faith, the 
Ten Commandments of the law. That done, the Principal 
shall dismiss them, blessing them in the name of God. 

On Wednesday, as has been said, they shall hear the morning 
sermon and after dinner they shall answer questions from 
eleven o’clock to midday, being arranged by groups of ten 
according to their classes. Then they have freedom to amuse 
themselves until three o’clock, but this shall not be with 
dissoluteness. Twice a month, from three to four o'clock, 
the scholars of the senior class shall make speeches in the 
Common Assembly of the College. On the two other Wednes- 
days the Regents shall give some theme to their scholars 
to exercise them in good composition, the composition of each 
being turned in and corrected on the following day. The 
children of the elementary classes shall profit in some other 
way according to the discretion of the masters. 

On Saturday they shall repeat the week’s work during the 
morning period. After midday they shall debate for an hour, 
as has been said, and they shall have a recess till three o’clock. 
From three to four, except in the first and second classes to 
whom we shall assign other activities, they shall recite what 
is going to be dealt with the following day in Catechism, and 
the meaning of it is to be explained clearly according to the 
scholar’s capacity. They shall then be dismissed. 

Sunday shall be employed in hearing, meditating upon and 
recording the sermons. 

The week before the Lord’s Supper some of the Ministers 
of the Word of God shall give a short explanation of the 
Lord’s Supper in the Common Hall, exhorting the auditors 
to the fear of God and concord. 


The Laws of the Seventh Class 


The children shall be taught their lessons and how to 
assemble syllables according to the Latin-French alphabet 
and then to read easily. In order that they may learn to 
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pronounce Latin they shall be given as their reader the Latin- 
French Catechism. 

And those who are of an age to do so should at this point 
begin to learn how to write. 


The Laws of the Sixth Class 


For the first six months of the year this class shall be 
taught declensions and conjugations in as simple a form as 
possible. In the other half year they shall have explained 
to them plainly the parts of eloquence with their accessories, 
comparing always the French with the Latin, and linked 
to them children’s exercises in the Latin tongue. 

The children should be advanced and practiced in forming 
their letters and should also be trained and accustomed to 
speak Latin. 


The Laws of the Fifth Class 


The parts of eloquence shall be more thoroughly explained 
and the more rudimentary rules of syntax taught, taking as 
pattern the Bucolics of Virgil. The children shall also begin 
little by little to exercise themselves in writing and com- 
position. 


The Laws of the Fourth Class 


They shall be taught fully the principles of syntax, em- 
ploying the Letters of Cicero which are shortest and most 
familiar. Certain themes also which are easy shall be given 
to the children to compose on the pattern of these Letters. 

They shall also be taught the quantities of syllables set 
forth in a few rules, with the Elegies of Ovid, De Tristibus 
and De Ponto. 

Finally they shall be taught to read some Greek and to 
conjugate simple forms, as far as possible. 


The Laws of the Third Class 


They shall be taught Greek grammar more thoroughly in 
order that the children may observe more carefully the rules 
of the two languages and exercise their styles by turn. 
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The following authors shall be the principal ones read: The 
Letters of Cicero, the book De Amicitia, De Senectute in Greek 
and in Latin, the Aeneid of Virgil, the Commentaries of Caesar, 
the Hortatory Speeches of Isocrates, according as is found 
expedient. 


The Laws of the Second Class 


This class shall be taught history, in Latin taking Titus 
Livius for text, and in Greek taking Xenophon or Polybius 
or Herodian. As for the poets, Homer shall be read from day 
to day. The elements of dialectic shall be explained, that is, 
the nature of propositions and the figures of arguments, 
without going too far. The nature of propositions and argu- 
ments shall be explained as fully as possible, taking the authors 
which have been read as examples. Above all The Paradoxes 
of Cicero or his shorter Speeches shall be used without amusing 
oneself at all with the artifices of rhetoric. 

On Saturday from three to four o’clock they shall read the 
gospel of Luke in Greek. 


The Laws of the First Class 


They shall have further additions made to the rudiments 
of dialectics by being taught that which the science has to 
say concerning predicaments, categories, topics and elenchs, 
and a well-made outline shall be used. 

They shall be shown also the beginnings of rhetoric and 
principally those things which appertain particularly to the 
ornamentation and to the embellishments of the language. 

The use of all the precepts shall be continually and carefully 
shown and marked in the more artificial Speeches of Cicero 
and in the Olynthiacs and Philippics of Demosthenes and, 
also, in Homer and Virgil. This shall be done by analyzing 
propositions which are vague and, then, explaining the or- 
naments, comparing all with the precepts. 

The children are diligently to exercise their style, and in 
order to help in this they are to give speeches twice a month 
as we have said, after midday on Wednesday. On Saturday 
from three to four they shall read some Epistle of the Apostles. 
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THE RECTOR 


The Rector shall be chosen by the company of Ministers 
and Professors and should be elected by general agreement. 
The most satisfactory person, endowed with the fear of God 
and wisdom shall be chosen. Having been presented to the 
Council, he is to be given office by their authority. His office 
is that of superintending the whole school, of admonishing 
and reproving the Principal, the Regents and the public 
Professors, when he sees them careless, and of advising them 
that they may better conduct their offices. He is to settle 
all quarrels which may arise between the Regents or between 
the other members of the staff, or if he has not the authority 
to deal with the matter he is to remit the decision to the 
Ministers of the Word, except always that which pertains 
to the office of the Magistrate. 

All the public auditors, that is, those who have no classes 
appointed, shall come to him and he shall, before everything 
else, inform them that they must present themselves to the 
Lords to be received as residents, and when that has been done 
they should be required to subscribe to the Confession of 
Faith, of which the form follows, and then they shall be 
received into the ranks of scholars. 

He shall have also the responsibility of giving testimonials 
to students who have lived here, always having enquired 
diligently into their way of life as well as into their knowledge. 
He has no right to call a special assembly of students without 
the express permission of our said Lords and superiors. 

This office shall be for two years, after which a successor 
shall be elected or the incumbent shall be continued in his 
office. 


THE VACATIONS 


At the time of the bringing in of the grape harvest, a 
vacation of three weeks shall be given to all the school. 

The first Friday of each month, the public Readers shall 
have a vacation in the afternoon because of the theological 
debates in which they have to engage. 
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PROMOTIONS 


Each year, three weeks before the first day of May, one 
of the public Professors, each one in his turn, at midday shall 
propose in the Common Hall to all the students of the College 
a theme in French, and they being arranged by order of their 
classes shall write under his direction each one according to 
his ability. That having been done, they shall retire to their 
classes and immediately, without looking in the book, shall 
translate into Latin within five hours that which they have 
been given, each one by himself and without any help. And, 
in order that there may be no cheating or fraud there shall be 
a changing of classes so that the Regent of the second class 
shall preside over the scholars of the first and the Regent 
of the first class over the second and the others in the same 
way. Each one is to preside over the class carefully and make 
sure that there is no dishonesty. 

Each Regent shall receive the themes of the class over which 
he has presided and having put them in order according to 
the tens shall faithfully place them in the hands of the 
Principal. 

On the following day and the other days thereafter until 
the first day of May, the Rector, summoning with him the 
public Professors, shall examine in order the essays of each 
class. The mistakes having been marked and the scholars 
called according to their tens, and in the presence of their 
Regent, the Rector shall determine, according to the advice 
of his assistants, to what degree each one of the scholars 
should be advanced. . 

On the first day of May, unless it is a Sunday, when the 
ceremony shall be postponed to the following day, all the 
College shall be assembled in the Temple of Saint Peter. There 
shall be present (if it seems good to the Council) one of the 
Lord Syndics or Councillors with the Ministers and the 
Professors, the Principal and the Regents. In the presence 
of these gentlemen, the Rector shall make a short speech 
to recommend the observation of these laws which shall be 
recited publicly in the presence of all the company. Then, 
from each of the classes, the two that have been judged the 
most diligent and studious shall be presented to receive from 
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them, and from the Lord Syndic or Councillor who is assisting, 
some little prize, of a price determined by the Council, and 
in receiving it he shall reverently thank the Council. Following 
this the Rector shall, in a few words, praise these scholars to 
give them better courage and to encourage others to follow 
their example by studying well. If the scholars of the first and 
second class have some poetry or other writing to recite before 
the company they shall do so at this point with honesty and 
reverence. Then, the Rector having thanked the assembly 
and prayers having been said, they shall all leave. 

On that day there is a holiday for all the College. 

If there should happen to be some scholar who seems to his 
Regent to have so benefitted that he should be advanced to 
a higher class before the coming of the next yearly term, the 
Regent should make a report to the Principal, and the Prin- 
cipal shall register in a book the names of all the scholars 
concerning whom such a report has been made. Then, on 
the first day of October, the Rector with the Professors shall 
come to the College and shall decide what shall be done. 
Also, if at any other season of the year someone is found 
who merits extraordinary advancement, the Rector shall pro- 
vide a suitable examination and he shall be advanced extra- 
ordinarily. 


THE PUBLIC PROFESSORS 


The three public Lecturers that is, in Hebrew, Greek and 
in Arts, shall be elected and confirmed as the others. 

On Monday, Tuesday and Thursday each of them shall 
lecture for two hours, one hour in the morning and one hour 
after dinner. On Wednesday and Friday each one shall lecture 
for one hour, that is after dinner. On Saturday they shall 
have no lessons. Sunday shall be employed hearing sermons. 

Friday they shall, if possible, be present at the Congre- 
gation and at the Colloquy of the Ministers. 

The Professor of Hebrew shall explain in the morning, 
immediately after the sermon, some book of the Old Testament 
with the Hebrew Commentaries. After dinner he shall lecture 
on Hebrew grammar, in the winter from midday to one 
o'clock, and in the summer from one o’clock to two. 
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The Professor of Greek shall, in the morning immediately 
after the Hebrew lecture, explain some book of Moral Philos- 
ophy. The book shall be of Aristotle or Plato or Plutarch or 
some Christian philosopher. After dinner he shall lecture (in 
winter from one to two o'clock, in the summer from three to 
four) on a Greek poet or some orator or historian, at one time 
taking one type and another time another, but choosing the 
purest. =) 

The Professor of Arts shall come in the morning after the 
Professor of Greek and shall expound some book of physical 
science for half an hour. After dinner (in winter from three 
to four o’clock and in summer from four to five) he shall 
expound learnedly the Rhetoric of Aristotle, the most famous 
Speeches of Cicero or the books of De Oratore. 

The two Professors of Theology shall expound the books of 
Holy Scripture Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday from two 
o'clock after dinner to three, each one in his week. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOLARS 


Public scholars, as has already been stated, shall come to the 
Rector to have their names registered and to sign with their 
own hands the Confession of Faith. They should carry them- 
selves modestly and in the fear of God. 

Those who wish to study the Holy Scriptures shall write 
their names in a catalogue and on Saturday from two to three 
o'clock they shall treat in public of some passage of Scripture 
in the presence of some of the ministers, who shall conduct 
the meeting. 

Then they shall hear the criticism from the Minister who 
is in charge. In this criticism it is permitted for everyone who 
is present, to state his opinion modestly and in the fear of God. 

These same students shall, in turn, prepare and write, each 
month, certain statements which are not merely curious nor 
sophistical nor containing false doctrine, and shall communi- 
cate them in good time to the Professor of Theology. Then 
they shall sustain them publicly against all those who would 
like to argue them. It shall be permissible at that time for 
everyone to speak. All sophistry, impudent and audacious 
curiosity which corrupts the Word of God, and, likewise, all 
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evil contention and opinionated pride shall be banned. Points 
of doctrine should be treated reverently and religiously by 
both sides of the dispute. The Professor of Theology who 
shall preside in the dispute shall conduct everything according 
to his prudence and shall give by the Word of God the solution 
to the difficulties which have been submitted. 


OATH FOR THE RECTOR 


I promise and swear loyally to fulfill my duty, to the 
performance of which I trust that I have been called by God 
who will give me grace. This duty is to watch carefully over 
the school in order to obviate all disorders which might take 
place, and this I shall do according to the ordinances. 

I promise to exhort all the scholars who are not under the 
Regents, but are only auditors of the public lectures, to be 
in subjection and obedience to our Lords and superiors. I shall 
not suffer those who are dissolute and debauched; but if 
they are not willing to behave after friendly admonitions, 
I shall notify the gentlemen [of the Council?] that they may 
deal with them. 

Finally I promise to ensure, as far as | possibly can, that 
the scholars shall live peaceably and in all modesty and 
honesty, to the honor of God and to the profit and repose 
of the city. 


OATH FOR THE PROFESSORS AND REGENTS 


I promise and swear loyally to fulfill the charge committed 
to me, that is, to work for the instruction of the children 
and auditors, to give the lectures ordained by the statutes 
of our Lords and superiors, and to take pains that the school 
may be conducted in good order. I also promise to see, as 
far as I possibly can (as I hope God will give me grace), that 
the scholars shall live peacefully, in all modesty and honesty, 
to the glory of God and the profit and repose of the city. 








EVOLUTIONARY DOGMA AND CHRISTIAN 
THEOLOGY* 


PHILIP E. HUGHES 


HE admonition uttered with such solemnity by the 

evolutionary leaders of last century, that all things, 
including Christianity, must change or perish, has, it would 
seem, been taken seriously by many theologians. It is, indeed, 
true that even prior to the epiphany of Darwinism theological 
circles had not been entirely free from feelings of embarrass- 
ment because of the prominence of the supernatural element 
in historic Christianity. The humanism of the Renaissance 
and later the rationalism of the Enlightenment had not failed 
to plant seeds of uneasiness in theological breasts. The 
German theologian Schleiermacher, for example, who died in 
1834, a quarter of a century before the appearance of The 
Origin of Species, while attributing the holiness of Christ to 
the perfect union of the human and the divine in His person, 
denied that Christ had been miraculously born, explained 
away Christ’s resurrection on the third day as an awakening 
from a state of lethargy, and suggested that subsequently, so 
far from having ascended into heaven, Christ had succumbed 
to death like all other men. 

It was the promulgation of the Darwinian doctrine of 
Evolution, however, which was greeted as having at last 
rendered the old belief in the miraculous altogether obsolete. 
D. F. Strauss, who had listened with critical interest to 
Schleiermacher’s lectures in Berlin, and who, shortly after 
Schleiermacher’s death, had published his Life of Jesus —a 
violent assault on supernatural Christianity, in later years 
extolled Darwin as one of mankind’s most notable benefactors. 
“We other philosophers and critics’, he said, ‘‘had vainly 
decreed the downfall of miracle; our sentence made no 


* This is the second of two lectures delivered at Westminster Theological 
Seminary on November 16 and 17, 1954. The first dealt more specifically 
with the philosophic aspects of the subject. 
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impression, because we did not succeed in rendering miracle 
superfluous by putting in its place a natural force wherever 
its presence hitherto appeared indispensable” (The Old Fazth 
and the New, 1872).* Strauss was captivated by the conception 
of the whole history of nature as a gradual and imperceptible 
ascent, an inevitable and unspectacular advance, from inor- 
ganic matter to organic life, crowned by the grand achieve- 
ment of the human species. The evolutionary thesis was, for 
him, proof sufficient that nothing happens except in accord- 
ance with natural law. This being so, it became obligatory to 
discard the articles of the Christian creed, which were super- 
natural through and through, as being out of harmony with 
enlightened modern thought. 

Strauss, of course, represents the complete capitulation of 
theology to evolutionary dogma; for him and for others of like 
mind Evolution both justified and demanded the elimination 
of all supernaturalism. But there were others who wished to 
retain a supernatural Christ and at the same time to fit Him 
into the evolutionary scheme of things. In 1889 a symposium 
entitled Lux Mundi appeared in England under the editorship 
of Charles Gore. The purpose of its contributors was to 
re-examine and re-assess Christian theology, and in particular 
the doctrine of the Incarnation, in the light of ‘‘modern 
knowledge’. The aspect of this modern knowledge which 
they felt it most important to take into account was the 
concept of Evolution, and the main problem which they 
sought to solve was that of accommodating theology to this 
concept without relinquishing faith in the supernatural. The 
effect of their theologizing, however, was to evacuate the 
supernatural of its unique character and to equate it with or 
accommodate it to the natural. Gore’s outlook may be 
summed up in the assertion that Christ is the Consummator of 
creation — Consummator Mundi. He believed it a necessity 
that Christ should be shown to fit neatly into the pattern of 
nature, which he accepted as an evolutionary pattern. As 
Gore saw it, this required, first, a thoroughgoing doctrine of 
kenosis whereby the Son, as incarnate, experienced every 


* V. F. Lichtenberger: History of German Theology in the Nineteenth 
Century, p. 344. 
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human limitation, both mental and physical, and, second, 
the assumption of a natural affinity between manhood and 
Godhead. ‘So akin are God and man to one another’, he 
wrote, ‘“‘that God can really exist under conditions of manhood 
without ceasing to be and to reveal God; and man can be 
taken to be the organ of Godhead without one whit ceasing to 
be human’’.? Evolution, so far from being a merely material- 
istic process, was viewed as a progressive revelation of the 
divine mind, each successive stage revealing more adequately 
the character of the Creator. Hence the lower forms of life 
were to be understood and interpreted in terms of the higher, 
and particularly in terms of the highest, the human, which is a 
manifestation of personality and spirit. And, because of man’s 
moral imperfection, the human received its crowning expres- 
sion in the Incarnation, the becoming human, of Christ, whose 
personality was one of moral perfection. In Him the whole 
range of creation reached completion: He is its Consummator. 
Thus creation, development, and incarnation were regarded as 
cognate concepts, so much so that the Incarnation was ex- 
pounded as the necessary climax of creation, rather than as, 
in any primary sense, directed towards the recovery of fallen 
mankind. In this sense it might be described as redemptive, 
but it will be observed that the keynote of redemption has, 
under this system, become that of fulfilment rather than of 
reconciliation. 

It may be said that Gore's theology of the Incarnation was 
an attempt to christianize Bergson’s philosophy of creative 
evolution. Each advance in the natural process was a creative 
advance, and the whole cosmos had been moving of set pur- 
pose towards the climax of the Incarnation. Not that Gore 
was the first theologian to propound this view; others had 
anticipated him — B. F. Westcott, for instance, who had 
given one of his books the significant title of Christus Con- 
summator. But Gore was the most effective advocate of the 
doctrine that the Incarnation is implicit in creation and would 
have taken place even if'man had not sinned. It is a theme 
that has been developed since, not without variations, but 


2 The Incarnation of the Son of God, p. 127. 
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whatever the texture of the variations its form is lurking 
underneath, like a body under the bed-clothes. 

There was nothing startlingly original in suggesting that 
the Incarnation would have taken place even if man had not 
sinned. One of the celebrated Nine Hundred Theses proposed 
by Pico della Mirandola four hundred years previously, in 
1486, for public disputation in Rome had stated that, “had 
Adam not sinned, God would have been incarnate, but not 
crucified”. The reason for this assurance was the unique 
dignity of man in the universe — a subject elaborated by Pico 
in his much admired Oration on the Dignity of Man. Man is 
the microcosm — a concept as old as philosophy itself; he is 
parvus mundus, the world in miniature, and the universe is 
magnus homo, man writ large (as he wrote in the Heptaplus); 
it is in man that the key to the understanding of the universe 
is to be discovered. It should perhaps be added that other 
Renaissance scholars before Pico (for example, Marsilio Ficino, 
Nicolas Cusanus, Gianozzo Manetti, and Bartolomeo Fazio) 
had held that the nobility of man was such as to make the 
Incarnation entirely congruous with the splendour of human 
nature: for God to become man was something altogether 
fitting for both God and man. This estimate was not, of 
course, governed by evolutionistic presuppositions, but it is 
obvious that so anthropocentric a concept would have proved 
readily adaptable to the framework of Evolution. 

It is contemporary Anglo-Catholic theologians in particular 
who have taken up and expatiated on the theme of the 
Incarnation as the necessary consummation of the cosmic 
process. L. S. Thornton, to mention but one, expounds the 
universe as being constructed in accordance with a progressive 
organic pattern. He postulates an ascending series of organ- 
isms, each characterized by its own particular form of struc- 
ture, and each essentially linked to the organic forms imme- 
diately below and above it in the series. Each organic form 
is not only superseded by but also included in that which is 
above it. Thus an organism at any level is founded upon and 


3 For a full and critical treatment of the subject v. Lewis B. Smedes: 
The Incarnation: Trends in Modern Anglican Thought. 
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embraces within its own structure all those organisms which 
are inferior to it, and the universe is seen as a progressively 
ordered entity whose component serial parts are related to 
each other and to the whole. At each new organic level a more 
advanced law of being becomes operative. We are, in fact, 
presented with a theory of recapitulation whereby nothing in 
the evolutionary series is abandoned, but all is preserved and 
enhanced in harmony with the function of the highest organic 
stage of the series. This highest stage is man, and the partic- 
ular characteristic which distinguishes man from all the 
organic levels that have preceded him is that his is a spiritual 
law of being: his functions are governed by spirit. This not 
only distinguishes him from the rest of the created order, but 
explains his dominion over it. 

In man, however, the process has not yet reached its goal; 
for even man is conscious of his finitude and reaches out 
toward the eternal order of being — a fact which, ex hypothest, 
demonstrates his affinity to the eternal order as the next 
stage into which he is to be integrated. Though man is the 
head and sum of the created order, yet the cosmic series is not 
complete in him; else he would not be conscious of his need 
to be included in an order which is beyond himself. And so 
the Incarnation is introduced: Christ assumes human nature 
and thereby elevates and integrates it into the level of the 
divine. In Christ the whole created order, including man, is 
united and consummated; in Him it achieves its highest 
principle of unity; in Him the complete organic series finds 
its recapitulation. 

Indeed, according to Thornton, the whole cosmic order 
from beginning to end is impressed with the likeness of the 
Incarnate Son who, as such, fulfils the function of the Servant, 
for it is stamped throughout with the pattern of self-sacrifice, 
of subordination of the lower to the higher, which is none 
other than the mark of the Servant. It is in Christ alone that 
the pattern of self-sacrifice and filial response finds its perfect 
and final expression. He is thus both the archetype of creation 
and its completion, and the cosmos may properly be de- 
scribed as essentially christological in character. All — com- 
mencement, development, and fulfilment — is impressed with 
the likeness of the Servant. ‘‘The whole design of creation was 
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Christ-centred from the first’, says Thornton. “It is in its 
very essence Christological. Jesus is the goal towards which 
creation moves, because he is also the source of its movement’’.4 

There are certain objections which must be urged against 
this evolutionistic theology. In the first place, it is at its most 
vital point inconsistent with itself. Its basic concept is that 
of progressive development from the material to the spiritual, 
from the impersonal to the personal, from the imperfect to the 
perfect, from the finite to the infinite. All is seen as leading 
up inevitably to the crowning event of the Incarnation. Yet 
the advocates of this type of theology do not envisage the 
Incarnation itself as being introduced as it were from below 
upwards. It is something superimposed from above down- 
wards; and inasmuch as the Incarnation originates from above 
instead of from below it may rather be described as a reversal 
of the evolutionary mechanism, and as indicative of the 
ultimate incompetence or failure of the evolutionary prin- 
ciple. It certainly seems quite incongruous that the all- 
important culminating stage should be achieved, not by 
mounting the last triumphant rung of the evolutionary ladder, 
but by resorting to the device of a deus ex machina. 

In all this theorizing there is a tacit assumption that in man 
Evolution has had its last word: it has nothing further or better 
to offer — which some might take to be a tacit admission that 
Evolution is a spent force, no longer to be reckoned with. 
The doctrine that man is Evolution’s ne plus ultra is, of 
course, acceptable to human arrogance, but it would have been 
more consistent with the fundamental postulate of Evolution 
to believe that the creative process would continue to operate 
until the integument of finitude and mortality had been 
sloughed off, or, as Bernard Shaw put it, until the day dawned 
when there were ‘“‘no people, only thought’. 

Again, if in the Incarnation the recapitulation and fulfilment 
of all creation takes place, a consistent application of this 
evolutionistic theology would demand one of two alternatives: 
either an ultimate and comprehensive multiplicity in which 
every single creature of whatever kind — every elephant, dog, 
mosquito, and so on — would, in Christ, participate in the 


4 The Dominion of Christ, p. 4. 
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eternal state; or an ultimate and concentrated simplicity in 
which Christ alone would remain, in Himself uniquely and 
adequately the embodiment of the whole created order. It 
should be either all or One, either the whole gamut or the 
highest, the all-inclusive, alone. The special preservation of 
mankind, which represents but the second highest level in the 
series, would seem to be a discordant postulate. 

It must further be objected that this system is seriously at 
variance with Holy Scripture. To be sure, the Bible views man 
as the crown of creation, though not in any evolutionistic 
sense. He is not, however, depicted as being in any way 
deficient either organically or metaphysically; on the con- 
trary, Scripture teaches that man as originally created en- 
joyed complete integration and self-fulfilment. The blessed- 
ness of his state was guaranteed by his experience of unclouded 
communion with his Maker. Frustration and estrangement 
were consequent upon his wanton rebellion against the God 
who had showed him nothing but grace and goodness. In 
other words, it is sin and not ontological finiteness which is 
at the root of all man’s problems. Again, Scripture associates 
the Incarnation with sin, never with biology. The gospel 
message is that “Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners’; but this theory makes it quite unnecessary to con- 
sider the Incarnation as connected with human sin, for its 
fundamental concept is not of humanity as fallen, but as risen 
and, in the very nature of things, demanding the crowning 
experience of elevation to the eternal state. Not that it 
should be thought that it is the intention of theologians of this 
school to deny or belittle sin and its effects. Their contention 
is that sin could not overthrow the divine purpose in creation, 
which involved the Incarnation, sin or no sin. 

Quite understandably, this outlook is conducive towards 
hopes for the universal restoration of all men. For sin to 
bring it about that any, whether many or few, should not 
participate in the Christian consummation, would be a con- 
tradiction in the system; it would be a victory for sin. In 
any case, if it is true that all mankind are embraced and 
elevated by the Incarnation, whether they know it and desire 
it or not, whether repentant or not, then all that is needful 
is to exhort men to become what they are — the imperative 
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must be added to the indicative. No one who wishes to 
repudiate his being in Christ can ultimately succeed in doing 
so. It is true that the Scripture speaks of God’s purpose for 
the summing up of all things in Christ, but it is a soteriological 
purpose, to be realized in the ‘‘new heavens and new earth” 
when every rebellious creature will have been judged and 
punished. It is true that the standing of the redeemed is 
‘in Christ’’, but this is not the result of an organic or onto- 
logical elevation of humanity to a divine or ultra-human level 
(in which case humanity would no longer be humanity), but 
rather is it the result of spiritual union with Christ by faith, 
whereby communion with God is restored and man attains his 
full and intended stature. It is true that sin cannot frustrate 
the eternal purposes of God, but Scripture portrays the 
punishment of the unrepentant and the damnation of hell as 
a vindication, and not a frustration, of God’s power and 
justice. 

Our complaint is that theorizings of this kind are construc- 
tions of speculative philosophy rather than presentations of 
biblical truth. Man is conceived as possessing some sort of 
essential affinity to God, and God to man. But the idea of 
the analogia entis, which is implicit in this evolutionistic 
theology, is quite definitely not Christian, but pagan. In 
fact, it is destructive of true Christianity, for it blurs the vital 
scriptural distinction between Creator and creature and it 
renders the doctrines of mediation and substitution irrelevant. 
Man is thought of as finite and needing elevation rather than 
as sinful and needing reconciliation. The extreme heinousness 
of sin is no longer apparent. The Incarnation, in fact, is 
regarded as belonging to the natural order, rather than to the 
supernatural; and the same is true of the Cross of Christ. It 
may even be said that the seeds of evolutionary theology were 
already present in the philosophy of ancient paganism. The 
latter, with its doctrine of the soul as ontologically akin to the 
universal soul and the body as the prison-house of the soul, 
with its concept of metempsychosis and its gradation of 
beasts and birds within which the soul might be reincarnated, 
was readily adjustable to the evolutionary scheme of things. 

Of course, not all theologians who have welcomed the evolu- 
tionary hypothesis follow the same path. Emil Brunner, for 
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instance, affirms that ‘‘the event of the Christ is related to the 
humanus, not to the homo sapiens of zoology’’;5 the humanum, 
that which is distinctively human, cannot possibly ‘‘be derived 
from the animal kingdom”’, he says;° its emergence is attrib- 
utable to the supposed creative faculty of Evolution. Thus 
he maintains that ‘‘the history of mankind is something more 
than a piece or section of cosmic history, although that hisiory 
is rooted in the history of the cosmos’’.? One thing is evident, 
and that is that with Brunner ‘‘modern science”’ is sacrosanct: 
its authority must not be called in question. ‘‘We cannot say 
too strongly’, he insists, “‘that the Biblical view of the world 
is absolutely irreconcilable with that of modern science’’; 
therefore he concludes that ‘‘we have to stress the fact that 
modern science (and this means the theory of Evolution) 
ought not to be opposed in the name of religion’’.® 

And yet, despite these emphatic assertions, one cannot help 
feeling that Brunner is conscious of being carried in a direction 
along which he is not eager to move. It is as though he is 
shouting to convince himself. One consequence of the accept- 
ance of modern science is, for Brunner, that ‘“‘we can no longer 
teach that man, as created by God, is descended from Adam 
in Paradise’. But he is prepared to admit that if such an 
abandonment of the orthodox view should mean the surrender 
of the idea of the Fall, which is the point of separation between 
man as created and man as sinful, ‘“‘this would mean nothing 
less than the shattering of the foundations of the whole 
Biblical doctrine of man, and indeed of the whole Biblical 
doctrine of revelation and of salvation’’.» The doctrine of the 
Fall he regards as indispensable: ‘‘Apart from the doctrine 
of the Fall’, he says, ‘‘it is impossible to understand Sin as 
the presupposition of the New Testament message of Redemp- 
tion. Only a fallen humanity needs a Redeemer’’.*® But 
Brunner is like the man at the cross-roads who wishes to go 


8 Eternal Hope, p. 124. 

6 Christian Doctrine of Creation and Redemption (Dogmatics, Vol. 11), 
p. 80. 

7 Eternal Hope, p. 124. 

8 Christian Doctrine of Creation and Redemption, pp. 39, 41. 

9 Ibid., pp. 50 f. 

t0 Ibid., p. 90. 
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in two directions at once; for while being unwilling to abandon 
the idea of the Fall, he at the same time finds that modern 
science makes it impossible to accept the bzblical doctrine of 
the Fall as having taken place in Adam. Since the historical 
doctrine cannot be retained, Brunner will not permit us to 
ask the question as to the When and How of the Fall; he dis- 
misses this question as both unanswerable and unnecessary. 
We are left with a doctrine in a vacuum. The historical sub- 
stance having been rejected, what remains is an indeterminate 
shadow, or what Brunner calls the ‘“‘mythical idea of a Fall’. 
Is it unfair to say that already we see the foundations of 
biblical doctrine being shattered? 

All attempts to detach Christian truth from its roots in the 
objective historical sphere result in the destruction of Chris- 
tianity; for it is of the very essence of Christianity that God, 
as Creator, Redeemer, and Judge, sovereignly and super- 
naturally acts and intervenes in the history of man and the 
world. As Gresham Machen has ably said, ‘Christianity 
depends, not upon a complex of ideas, but upon the narration 
of an event.... There can be no salvation by tke discovery 
of eternal truth, for eternal truth brings naught but despair, 
because of sin’’.”! 

In his embarrassment, Brunner takes refuge in a surmise, 
“‘a daring idea”’ he calls it, for which, he grants, ‘‘there is no 
directly Scriptural basis’, and which he mentions “‘with great 
reserve’ — namely, that God, knowing beforehand that the 
Fall would take place (we must not ask when or how), created 
such a world as would be suited to sinful man, ‘‘a world’’, says 
Brunner, ‘‘in which, from the very beginning, from the first 
emergence of living creatures, there has been the struggle for 
existence, with all its suffering and its ‘cruelty’ ’’.*7 (It should 
be mentioned that Brunner is unwilling to countenance the 
doctrine that the Fall of man brought a curse upon the rest of 
the created order: that would be too close to a “historical” 
statement for his liking.) 

This surely is theological contortionism of an advanced 
order! It is a popular pastime with Brunner to disparage what 


1 V.N. B. Stonehouse: J. Gresham Machen, p. 344. 
2 Christian Doctrine of Creation and Redemption, p. 131. 
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he is pleased to refer to as ‘‘the contortions of Fundamentalist 
theology’; but it might come better from him if he first 
removed the beam from his own eye. Here we are back again 
at the old catchphrases of last century — emergence, the 
struggle for existence, suffering and cruelty — with the re- 
markable proposition that they are but aspects of a makeshift 
world contrived by God for the reception of man whom He 
had foreseen would become a sinful creature —a_ thought 
which is entirely alien both to Scripture and to historic 
Christianity. 

Although with him Fundamentalism (by which he means 
orthodox historic Christianity) is normally a term of abuse, 
Brunner does make one concession to it when he says that 
“over against a theory of Evolution which sweeps away all 
ideas of Creation and of Sin, Fundamentalism, in spite of its 
curious aberrations of thought, is absolutely right’’.3 We 
should have been better pleased, however, if he had perceived 
that the consistency which his own approach at present lacks 
is to be found either in so-called ‘‘Fundamenialism”’ or in a 
thoroughgoing evolutionism which has no place for creation 
and sin. Those are the real alternatives. 

It is interesting to find that Rudolf Bultmann, in making his 
now celebrated plea for demythologizing the New Testament, 
announces precisely the same premiss as does Brunner, that 
is, that the biblical world-view is obsolete, and accordingly 
that the Bible must be shorn of all that is unacceptable to 
modern scientific man, if the Christian message is to have any 
relevance for our day. Bultmann, however, sets about the 
task in a more radical and, it may be thought, a more con- 
sistent manner than does Brunner. It was the misfortune of 
the New Testament writers, we are told, that they lived in a 
“‘pre-scientific’”” age; hence their cosmology was hopelessly 
wrong, and must be discarded. For Bultmann, this means 
discarding every element of supernaturalism since it is incom- 
patible with “the modern conception of human nature as a 
self-subsistent unity immune from the interference of super- 
natural powers’. The Christianity of the New Testament, 
however, is through and through a supernatural religion; 
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accordingly one must be prepared to abandon most of the 
articles of the historic Christian creed — Christ’s virgin birth, 
the performance of miracles, the vicarious atonement, the 
descent ad inferos, the resurrection, the ascension, the second 
coming, and also belief in spirits, whether good or bad. The 
biblical doctrine that death is the punishment of sin is dis- 
missed as ‘‘abhorrent’’, for death is now regarded as ‘‘a simple 
and necessary process of nature’. ‘“‘To attribute human 
mortality to the fall of Adam is’’, we are told, ‘‘sheer non- 
sense’, and the idea of original sin is ‘‘sub-ethical, irrational, 
and absurd”’."4 

An existentialist interpretation of the New Testament is 
the only answer which Bultmann sees to the problem posed 
by the modern situation. He maintains that the eschatology of 
the New Testament is exhausted in the here and now of the 
believer’s subjective experience, which causes Brunner to offer 
the criticism that “the theology of Bultmann . . . amounts toa 
faith without hope’’.*s Brunner is also unwilling to admit 
Bultmann’s concept of nature as a closed system in which 
there is no room for the supernatural, both because, though 
viewing the occurrence of miracles with a sceptical eye, he is 
not (or perhaps we should say, not yet) prepared to deny the 
possibility of miracle, and also because his fascination with 
Bergson’s philosophy of ‘‘creative evolution’”’ makes it desir- 
able that a place should be found in the natural process for 
the emergence of new organisms which cannot be explained 
in terms of mere causality. But it must not be imagined that 
Brunner finds himself in a position of hostility to Bultmann. 
On the contrary, he affirms that ‘“‘we cannot be sufficiently 
thankful to Bultmann for his attack’’.*6 ‘“‘The work of Bult- 
mann”’, he says, “‘accomplishes a necessary service for Chris- 
tian theology”, and ‘‘has had the effect of a breath of fresh 
air blowing into a theological situation petrified by ortho- 
doxy’’.‘7 For Brunner is, of course, moving in the same 
direction as Bultmann. It may be that he has not yet moved 


™ “New Testament and Mythology” in Kerygma and Myth (ed. H.W. 
Bartsch), p. 7. 

1s Eternal Hope, p. 214. 

6 Christian Doctrine of Creation and Redemption, p. 266. 

117 Eternal Hope, p. 215. 
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so far; but there is no good reason why he should not catch up 
and run shoulder to shoulder with Bultmann, even if at certain 
points they find themselves out of step with each other. 
Already he has discarded such historic Christian doctrines as 
Christ’s virgin birth, and His physical resurrection, ascension, 
and return. Already God’s righteousness has been evacuated 
of its full and solemn biblical significance and is explained 
simply in terms of ‘“‘pardoning grace’’; judgment, damnation, 
and hell are no longer realities, but only a challenge to us to 
“come forth from perdition into salvation’’; all men, faithful 
or rebellious, are to be drawn into a great universal salvation.*® 

We see, then, to what extremes this dog-like devotion to 
“‘modern science’’ is leading modern theology, and we see in 
particular how the dogma of Evolution cuts right through the 
very root of historic Christianity. Modern theologians need to 
be reminded that never before has science, for all its amazing 
advances, been in such a state of indeterminacy and flux. 
Modern scientists, like scientists of former generations, can 
only seek to find theories and formulations to fit that small 
portion of the over-all picture which they are able to observe. 
As further portions of the picture are investigated, so the 
complexity of the whole increases and many of these theories 
and formulations have to be revised or abandoned. The 
perplexities posed by recent research are such that theological 
terminology is even being introduced into the sacred preserves 
of science in order to assist towards an interpretation of things. 
Thus the theory of continuous creation of hydrogen particles 
has been postulated to account for the notion of an ever- 
expanding universe; the concepts of determinism and free-will 
are being applied to the behaviour of the units of nuclear 
energy; and the conviction is steadily growing that the basis 
of matter is immaterial. In other words, the problem of 
paradox is a very real one for modern science, and can no 
longer be dismissed as a refinement peculiar to the theological 
seminary. 

In view of all this, the question must also be put: When 
does modern science cease to be modern science? — for any 
estimate of it as static and infallible is plainly compatible only 


18 Ibid., pp. 179 ff. 
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with ignorance or prejudice. If we may believe modern 
theology, until very recently modern science made it impos- 
sible for us to accept the doctrine of a sudden catastrophic end 
of the world. But now, because of the potentialities of 
hydrogen and cobalt bombs and what not, Brunner gives us 
permission to salvage this belief from the scrap-heap: ‘“This 
thought’”’, he says, “has ceased to be absurd’’, and he kindly 
defines the term “absurd” for us as meaning “‘such that a 
man educated in modern scientific knowledge would have to 
give it up’’.*? Theology, it would seem, is science’s dog, led 
about here, there, and everywhere on a chain. When science 
shifts, it must shift also. 

Theology has changed indeed — so much so that it is no 
longer always recognizable as Christian theology. With its 
vistas of evolutionism and universalism the distinction be- 
tween the unbeliever and the man who is in Christ Jesus is 
no longer of ultimate significance. No longer is it necessary 
for the evangelist to proclaim: ‘‘He that believeth on the Son 
hath everlasting life; and he that believeth not the Son shall 
not see life, but the wrath of God abideth on him’’. The 
Gospel message in its modern form is: ‘‘Whether you believe 
or not, all is well; there is no such thing as the experience of 
the wrath of God’’. A further implication is that, despite all 
the modern theological volumes that pour forth from the 
printing presses, Christian doctrine and theology are of no 
vital importance, except as providing opportunities for dis- 
plays of philosophical gymnastics. All is expendable — all, 
that is, except the one thing that men, friends and enemies 
alike of the truth, wish to hear, namely, ‘‘All is well!” 

Let us lay firm hold of this truth, that for theology which 
is truly Christian, and that means scriptural, the formula for 
our generation and for every generation is not ‘‘Change or 
perish” but ‘‘Change and perish’’; for that theology only is 
Christian which is founded unashamedly upon ‘‘the Word of 
God which liveth and abideth for ever’. 


London, England 


19 Ibid., p. 127. 
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Bernard Ramm: The Christian View of Science and Scripture. Grand 
Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company. 1954. 368. $4.00. 


Natural and special revelation are complementary. It is the twin task 
of the sons of the Covenant to probe both sources of knowledge. To be 
sure, God chose not many wise. Yet that provides the servants of Christ 
no excuse for lethargy in prosecuting the cultural commission along with 
“the great commission’’. It is imperative that we evangelize the heathen 
in the saving name of our Redeemer; but we are also under mandate to 
master the atoms and the stars in the enlightening and sovereign name 
of our Creator. 

Historically, however, from Genesis 4 to the mid-twentieth century 
the Sethites have by and large defaulted to the Cainites in the investigation 
of natural revelation. Consequently, natural revelation as interpreted 
by the Cainites has come to appear not the complement but the contra- 
diction of special revelation. The tendency, moreover, has developed 
among the Sethites (as found in some R2formed as well as Fundamentalist 
circles) to assume that nothing good can come out of the Nazareth of 
scientific investigation. Not that the Sethites have not good reason, 
both a priori and experiential, to eye with suspicion the confident declara- 
tions of the Cainite scientist. But they have too often been chary after 
a traditionalistic rather than critical fashion. While the Cainites have 
rejected the authority of special revelation, the Sethites have in effect, 
if unwittingly, frequently rejected the validity of natural revelation, par- 
ticularly in its relevance to the interpretation of the crucial passages of the 
Bible where the tangency of subject between natural and Scriptural revela- 
tion demands harmonization. The exegetical approach here has been so 
defensively hidebound as to forbid serious exploration of the possibilities 
of a valid, new exegesis which might profit from and do justice to the 
genuine disclosures of the several sciences. 

It is in strong, almost bitter, reaction to this attitude that Ramm 
writes. Indeed, he deals more dispassionately with outright denials of 
Christianity than with such “hyperorthodoxy”. But the psychology 


of that can be readily understood and one can only congratulate Ramm 
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on his awareness of the problem, his sense of urgency in trying to meet 
the need, and his courage and labors in tackling so tremendous a subject 
of investigation. 

How successful is the effort? According to Ramm, “‘the major scope 
of this work will be to show the relationship of Biblical data to scientific 
knowledge” (p. 39). Of primary importance then are: 1) Ramm’s view 
of the Bible, 2) his hermeneutical principles, and 3) his acquaintance 
with the several fields of scientific inquiry. 

As for the last, according to his own frank assessment of his qualifications, 
Ramm, who is Director of Graduate Studies in Religion at Baylor Uni- 
versity, Waco, Texas, has read extensively in the relevant material but 
is dependent on the specialists for technical details (Preface, p. 9). Cer- 
tainly he presents a considerable amount of data from the realms of 
astronomy, geology, biology and anthropology which will be informative 
and useful to his intended audience. 

Most directly pertinent in discovering Ramm’s doctrine of Scripture 
are his own explicit avowals. For example: ‘‘The author of this book 
believes in the divine origin of the Bible, and therefore in its divine inspi- 
ration; and he emphatically rejects any partial theory of inspiration or 
liberal or neo-orthodox views of the Bible” (pp. 41 f.). Nor does he hesitate 
to predicate infallibility of the Scriptures, or to affirm that the Bible, 
being of God, cannot contradict the facts of Nature (pp. 32, 47). And 
would that there ‘were nothing further to say on this score. Attention, 
however, must be called to other remarks of the author which seem to 
be inconsistent with this good confession. 

“True’’, writes Ramm, ‘‘we may believe some of the Bible ‘in spite of’ 
science, but certainly the situation would change if we believed all of 
the Bible in spite of science’’ (p. 29). Again, he does ‘‘not see how it is 
possible to gainsay”’ the statement of C. W. Shields: ‘‘Without astronomical 
knowledge he [the exegete] cannot tell whether the astronomical scriptures 
are in accord with the discovery of suns and planets.... Without his- 
torical science he cannot tell whether the Mosaic codes formed a logical or 
chronological series; nor whether they date before or after the Babylonian 
exile’ (p. 30). The impression is given that Ramm seriously entertains 
the possibility that the Bible is not infallible. However, these statements 
could be harmonized with his affirmations of Biblical infallibility, if they 
were to be construed in their contexts as a plea to the ‘“‘hyperorthodox”’ 
not to identify uncritically their traditional interpretations with the actual 
meaning of Scripture and then to resist blindly all scientific conclusions 
not agreeable to those interpretations. 
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At the same time it is to be observed that this type of expression is but 
one side of a coin the reverse of which appears repeatedly in this book: 
namely, the evaluation of scientific opinion which contradicts the Bible 
(as Ramm would himself judge the Bible must be interpreted) in terms 
of an abstract calculus of probability (e. g., pp. 149, 306; cf. pp. 77, 155, 
276, 343, 349). Even though the point stressed in each such instance is 
that the calculus of probability for the anti-Scriptural theory is exceedingly 
minute, the possibility, be it ever so remote, is still thereby allowed that 
the contradiction of the Bible is true. This is one with recognizing the 
possibility that the Bible is not infallible. Perhaps then we ought to 
interpret the statements of Ramm (on pp. 29, 30), considered above, in 
harmony with this strand in his thought rather than in harmony with 
his affirmation of Biblical infallibility. 

In either case, there remains in Ramm’s approach an unresolved, basic 
inconsistency. It stems from the failure of his apologetics to be true to 
his theology and more particularly from his failure to be scriptural at 
the vital point of his fundamental philosophy of fact. This failure, the 
taproot of the probability variety of apologetics, prevents Ramm from 
developing a courageously Biblical criticism of the methodology of the 
Cainite scientist and, worse still, betrays him into virtual denials of the 
infallibility of the Scriptures which, as this reviewer does not doubt, he 
sincerely accepts. Having made this judgment of charity, as a postscript 
I must confess myself baffled by Ramm’s apparent endorsement of the 
admission (which by an utterly irresponsible misrepresentation he puts 
into the mouth) of Charles Hodge of “the possibility and the insignificance 
of errors of fact in the Bible” (p. 118). 

The appraisal of Ramm’s hermeneutical principles is also beset with 
difficulties. One may arrive at the conclusion that those principles are 
on the whole sound, but to do so will require a more painstaking and 
sympathetic reading than an author may ordinarily expect. 

Ramm properly propounds the following concerning “the language of 
the Bible in reference to natural things” (pp. 65 ff.). It is popular, 7. e., 
not scientific jargon but the language in which people converse; phenomenal 
(or “‘prescientific’’), i7.¢., not technical but according to appearances; 
and non-postulational, 7. e., it keeps to description and avoids theoretical 
explanations (so that the Bible does not contain anticipations of modern 
science, é. g., of atomic theory; cf. Chapter 4). This requires some quali- 
fication and Ramm partially provides it, affirming that the Bible does 
teach, for example, that matter is not eternal but created (pp. 80 ff.; 
cf. p. 136). 
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Liability to misunderstanding appears in connection with Ramm’s 
additional observation that ‘‘the language of the Bible employs the culture 
of the times in which it was written as the medium of revelation”’ (p. 70), 
and his handling of the question, ‘‘How do we tell what is cultural and 
what is transcultural?” (pp. 77 ff.). Formally this type of distinction is, 
of course, characteristic of the treatment of the Bible by the old and new 
modernism. An orthodox theologian will, therefore, at this point want 
to make his meaning plain, and the more so in this case since Ramm 
himself judges that this is the ‘“‘keypoint of the entire approach to the 
problem of harmonizing the Bible and scientific knowledge, and the point 
at which the hyperorthodox will take most serious issue’ (p. 72). But 
unfortunately Ramm expresses himself in terms scarcely distinguishable 
from typically modern views of the Bible: ‘‘Because the Scriptures are 
inspired, the truth of God is there in the cultural, but not obviously so. 
The truth under the cultural partakes of the binding character of inspi- 
ration, not the cultural vehicle. Therefore, our guide in such matters 
are those passages of Scripture which are clearly didactic, theological, 
and hence, transcultural’’ (p. 79). ‘‘The theological and eternal truths 
of the Bible are in and through the human and the cultural” (p. 349). 

Nevertheless, when Ramm’s concrete illustrations (pp. 72-75) are 
analyzed what emerges is the distinction between legislation of permanent 
validity and historical description which is an accurate portrayal of 
practices of Biblical times (e. g., the use of a certain calendar), not intended 
to be normative for ali ages. Again, Ramm mentions the use by Biblical 
authors of vocabulary derived from other cultures where it was perhaps 
realistically construed (e. g., language ascribing emotions to physical organs 
like heart and liver), without adopting the erroneous concepts of those 
cultures. The distinction he is getting at here is apparently that between 
definitive and figurative description. We judge, therefore, that, in spite 
of some unfortunate terminology, Ramm actually has in mind legitimate 
distinctions. 

The defence of Ramm’s orthodoxy is, however, embarrassed by his 
declaration that ‘‘the truth’ in discovering the transcultural amid the 
cultural lies somewhere to the right of the liberals yet somewhere to the 
left of F. Pieper’s statement: ‘‘when Scripture incidentally treats a scientific 
subject, it is always right, let ‘science’ say what it pleases; for pasa graphé 
theopneustos”’ (p. 78). 

The reviewer suspects that, on the one hand, Pieper would have been 
willing to make the distinction Ramm is contending for, and that, on the 
other, Ramm’s intent is not to set himself against a confession of the 
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inspiration of all Scripture but against a rejection of the hermeneutical 
distinction he is propounding, which rejection he attributes, whether 
justly or no, to Pieper. But a more basic criticism of Ramm’s procedure 
here is that he operates on only the formal level. Failing to penetrate 
to the essential polarity between the liberal and orthodox hermeneutics, 
his comparisons of these positions and his relating of his own to them are 
specious. Another example of this same failure appears when Ramm, 
discussing the anthropology of the early chapters of Genesis concludes, 
“The true interpretation will be somewhere in the territory between the 
literalness of Keyser and the symbolism of Brunner’’ (p. 322). The truth 
might, indeed, lie between an extremely literal and an extremely figurative 
view, both of which regard the record as history, but it most certainly 
does not lie between a view which regards it as history and one which 
does not regard it as history. It is apparently this preoccupation with 
the formal and superficial that explains Ramm’s disappointingly weak 
stand with respect to both neo-orthodoxy (see e.g., pp. 122, 318-320) 
and Romish theology. 

On the central hermeneutical question of the place of natural revelation 
in the interpretation of the Bible sufficient intimation has been given 
already of Ramm’s zeal that the perspectives of science be brought to 
the aid of the Biblical exegete. There is admittedly the danger that the 
judgment of the exegete will be influenced to espouse an interpretation 
of the Biblical text which the text will not properly sustain, and he may 
be so influenced by a scientific reconstruction which in time will prove a 
misinterpretation of natural revelation. Nevertheless, these dangers which 
attend the application by no means invalidate the hermeneutical principle 
itself. 

As for the results of Ramm’s employment of these hermeneutical 
principles, the reviewer found himself in agreement on some major issues, 
though he would not, of course, care to endorse all of the argumentation 
by which even these conclusions were reached and would emphatically 
reject Ramm’s evaluation of certain alternate proposals as belonging 
within the pale. 

On the relationship of Genesis 1 to geology, the author and reviewer 
are agreed that the creation extended over vast tracts of time but also 
that Genesis 1 speaks of seven ordinary days. Ramm, however, apparently 
adopts the quite untenable view that these days refer to the experience of 
the recipient of this revelation (7. e., to the process of revelation) rather 
than to the process of creation which is described. The reviewer believes 
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chronological framework sabbatic in pattern, in which the data of the 
creation process are arranged — and that, topically. Ramm also accepts 
the topical arrangement and thus both our views are adjustable to any 
chronological disclosures of geology, whether as to the duration or sequence 
of the creation process. 

This is not the place for an extended discussion but it may be added 
that judging from the evidence in Genesis 1 alone either a chronological 
or topical interpretation of the data would be possible. However, I am 
unable to accept the strictly chronological interpretation of Genesis 1 
when I take account of the light of natural revelation concerning the 
sequence of these primordial events and try at the same time to do justice 
to the language in Genesis 1, especially, though not exclusively, the 
description of the work of the fourth day. The force of this difficulty 
cannot be avoided by the assumption of a discontinuity between the 
providential operations (which are, of course, distinct from the supernatural 
originative acts) during and after the creation period. Uniformity in 
this area of divine activity is demanded by the overlooked but conclusive 
exegetical evidence of Genesis 2:5 ff. This same evidence, incidentally, 
prevents anyone who follows the analogy of Scripture from supposing 
that Genesis 1 teaches a creation in the space of six solar days. 

One further observation orientated to a concrete issue raised in Ramm’s 
book: there is a vast difference between an extended allegory and a straight- 
forward historical record, prose or poetry, which employs figures of speech 
whether few or many. Genesis 1-3 is beyond all doubt the latter. It 
could only be on the unfounded assumption that Genesis 1-3 constituted 
an extended allegory (and why then stop with Genesis 3?) that such 
fluidity of interpretation would be possible that Genesis 2:7 might allow 
that there was a continuum of life from the lowest organism until some 
pre-human became a human, or that the details of the creation of Eve 
(Genesis 1:21-23) might indicate merely ‘‘the unity of male and female 
before God’. Ramm, however, is unwilling to repudiate this exegesis 
of the theistic evolutionists. This illustrates the importance in exegesis 
of reckoning with the genre of literature. It would perhaps alert us to 
this requirement if we labeled our exegetical approach more comprehen- 
sively as literary-historical instead of grammatico-historical. 

It would be pleasant to be able to commend wholeheartedly a volume 
which has the noble aspiration of dealing in a manner true to the Word 
of God with the vast complex of problems centering in the relation of 
science to Scripture, and so of meeting a great need. But the reviewer 
is unable to do so because he believes that, due to weaknesses of the nature 
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suggested above, Ramm’s book cannot but promote confusion in the area 
of the most vital theological issues of the day. It is, indeed, informative 
and provocative. Moreover, it has some good emphases. It can, therefore, 
be read profitably if read critically. But where is the discernment to be 
found among the Christian public to meet that condition? It would be 
well, especially in view of to-day’s notorious ebb-tide in theological 
knowledge, for teachers of God’s people to be somewhat hesitant or, at 
the least, very careful in providing public documentation of the history 
of their personal struggle after the truth. 


MEREDITH G. KLINE 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


E. K. Simpson: The Pastoral Epistles. The Greek Text with Introduction 
and Commentary. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company. 
1954. viii, 174. $4.00. 


Another reviewer of this volume, while acknowledging its merit, com- 
plains of its acerbity toward those who have abandoned the genuineness 
of the Pastorals. A quite undisguised exasperation with the negative 
position is to be found here, but it is a bit unfair to charge the author 
with vindictiveness. Sharpness, yes — the fruit of deep conviction wedded 
to weariness with a critical negativism that is unduly hostile toward 
tradition and toward contrary evidence. But the very rapier-like quality 
of the writing constitutes its strength. It enforces a challenge to consider 
again a question which all too many assume to be settled and beyond 
dispute. 

Here is a sample of the author’s forthrightness. ‘‘Of course rationalistic 
critics are never tired of harping on the classical historian’s habit of putting 
speeches suitable to the occasion into the mouths of military leaders on 
the eve of decisive affrays, a device fostered by the current passion for 
rhetorical declamation, but based on the actual custom of haranguing 
troops on such occasions from the suggestus. But that usage bears a very 
remote resemblance to, and affords no precedent for, the cheat of palming 
off a bogus rule of faith and practice on the Church in the name of St. 
Paul, aggravated by the impiety of taking God’s name in vain in the 
process” (p. 6). 


Authenticity is almost the total concern in a brief introduction of 
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twenty-three pages. In the main this material consists in a statement 
of the various lines along which the denial of Pauline authorship has 
proceeded, but it includes also an epitomizing of positive evidence which 
is later elaborated in the section on commentary. The problem created 
by allusions to Timothy’s youth is handled not as Spicq has attempted it, 
by appeal to gerontic psychology, but by the simple observation that 
with the Greeks and Romans the term youth was applicable up to forty 
years of age or beyond. 

Every writer on the Pastorals must cope with the phenomena of vocab- 
ulary. Many new words crop out. Simpson opines that the closing 
years of Paul’s life were more steadily devoted to study than the years of 
missionary labor when he was so actively engaged in preaching, teaching, 
and laboring with his hands. Confinement did not extend to the apostle’s 
mind, and the fruit of his reading and his contacts is discernible in these 
books. The Latin influence is particularly strong, which is understandable 
on the traditional view of two Roman imprisonments. Simpson is con- 
stantly referring to Latin equivalents of the Greek terms found in these 
letters, and on this point he says, ‘‘The truth is, Greek and Latin had now 
reached that stage of interpenetration when mutual loans wax inevitable’”’ 
(e221): 

This work is primarily for the student. Practical application is not 
stressed. Occasionally the author permits himself an illustration from 
history or a snatch of poetry, but the meat of the exposition is lexicography. 
The papyri are included where their testimony is relevant (Moulton and 
Milligan are corrected two or three times), but the citation of parallels 
moves largely in the literary realm and includes both the classical and the 
Hellenistic sources. Luke’s influence on the vocabulary is suggested in 
a few places, such as the employment of the epithet sound (healthy) to 
denote true doctrine and the technical phrase for the spread of a disease 
used in connection with gangrene (II Tim. 2:17). 

The extensive use of awfw in the sense of preserve which is a marked 
feature of the Pastorals helps to decide the interpretation of I Tim. 2:15, 
where Simpson declines to follow the view of Ellicott et a/. that the allusion 
to childbearing is theological, 7. e., points to the birth of the Messiah. 
As to the requirement that the overseer be the husband of one wife, the 
author finds here a prohibition of polygamy rather than a refusal of the 
right of remarriage to such leaders of the church. 

On the wording of II Timothy 3:16, Simpson supports the rendering 
of the King James by several considerations, one of them being the obser- 
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vation that Paul is in the habit of dropping the copula, «specially in an 
opening clause of a sentence. ‘‘We find a close parallel to this passage in 
I Tim. IV. 4, where no one translates ‘every good creature of God is 
also not one of them to be rejected.’ ” 

Because the conclusion of Moulton and Milligan that t7€p is sometimes 
used in a substitutionary sense has been challenged in some quarters, 
the author provides a section on this preposition, following Titus 2:14, 
in which he cites a substantial array of references from literary sources to 
enforce the papyri findings. 

One is glad to concur in the doubt registered as to the finality of Armitage 
Robinson’s dictum that there is no real distinction possible between 
ywooKey and érvywwoxKev (on the ground that the évi is directive rather 
than intensive). Simpson cites several examples from Greek literature to 
support the distinction. Incidentally, this reviewer set a graduate student 
to work on this very problem not long ago, and he likewise concluded that 
Robinson was not a safe guide in this particular. 

It is difficult to convey to one who has not read this book the special 
flavor which pervades it. The work is picturesque and spicy, exhibiting 
great learning and a gift of compact expression. At times the author 
indulges himself in comparatively rare words such as finical, invertebracy, 
and relict. He manifests a flare for the unusual. His final word on Paul's 
plea that Timothy stir up the gift in him runs as follows: ‘‘Ephesus with 
its cinders of carping criticism in default of the cheering glow of 
Paul’s ardency may have proved rather a damper to his susceptible 
disciple.” 

Thirty years ago Montgomery Hitchcock expressed the opinion that 
this century might well witness the rehabilitation of the Pastorals as 
Pauline. It is gratifying to note that we now have one more voice raised 
in powerful advocacy of the genuineness of these books. The task is not 
yet complete. It still remains for some scholar to undertake the same 
thorough, detailed analysis which Percy has accomplished for the Ephesian 
letter. Not all the considerations advanced by P. N. Harrison and Easton 
have been answered in this volume, but much valuable material has been 
quarried and will lie to hand for some other worker who will take up the 
larger task that remains. 


EVERETT F. HARRISON 


Fuller Theological Seminary, Pasadena 
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G. C. Berkouwer: De Triomf der Genade in de Theologie van Karl Barth. 
Kampen: J. H. Kok, N.V. 1954. 397. Fl. 12.50. 


This book offers us a detailed study of the theology of Karl Barth by 
an outstanding Reformed scholar. For many years Dr. Berkouwer has 
interested himself in modern theology and especially in the theology of 
Karl Barth and Emil Brunner. In 1936 he wrote a book under the title 
Karl Barth. In this book Berkouwer’s contention is that Barth’s theology 
is nominalistic (p. 90). As such it is, says Berkouwer, “the opposite of a 
Scriptural dogmatics” (p. 98). In a still earlier volume Barth’s view of 
the relation of the Creator to the creature is said to be constructed inde- 
pendently of Scripture (Geloof en Openbaring in de Nieuwere Duitsche 
Theologie, Utrecht 1932, p. 214; cf. also Het Probleem der Schriftkritiek, 
Kampen, 1938). 

In 1947 Berkouwer wrote another book on Barth, this time on the ques- 
tion of infant baptism (Kari Barth en de Kinderdoop, Kampen, 1947). 
In it the main principle of Barth’s theology is again discussed. Barth’s 
all-controlling principle, from which he criticises the idea of infant 
baptism, is his idea of ‘Christ’. And this principle requires his total 
rejection of the historicity of the creation and the fall of man (p. 119), 
Berkouwer finds that Barth is no ally in the struggle of historic protes- 
tantism against the synergistic views of Romanism and Remonstrants. 
The construction of Barth’s thought is said to be éotally estranged from 
that of the Reformation (p. 48). 

In the present work on Barth, however, a quite different note is heard. 
Berkouwer now speaks of Barth’s theology as being a theology of grace 
(p. 35). As such, Barth’s theology is now found to be in line with Refor- 
mation theology and, as such, an ally against the synergism of Rome 
(p. 163). After setting forth the truly biblical view of the grace of God 
and its triumph over sin, Berkouwer says: “It is such testimonies of 
Scripture as these that can be heard continuously in every subdivision 
of Barth's theology” (p. 354). 

There are five main points at which Berkouwer seeks to demonstrate 
the fact that Barth’s theology is a theology of the triumph of God’s 
grace. He speaks of this triumph in relation to creation, to election, to 
atonement, to the future and with respect to Romanism. 

Under the first heading, that of creation, much attention is given to 
Barth’s views of the Nihil (Das Nichtige). In it, says Berkouwer, we are 
confronted with one of the most basic problems of Barth’s theology 
(p. 211). Barth holds that it is of man’s essence that he is from the be- 
ginning the object of God’s grace (p. 218). Man cannot lose this essence. 
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Sin must therefore be thought of as being an ‘‘ontological impossibility’’. 
“When sin becomes ‘reality’, senseless chaotic reality as opposition to 
grace, then it is already caught up and overtaken by grace’”’ (p. 220). 

Can such a view with any fairness be called a theology of grace? Not 
if what Luther and Calvin meant by grace has any validity. And Ber- 
kouwer himself virtually says as much, even in his present work. Yet he 
insists that Barth’s theology in its main thrust has, from the beginning, 
been a theology of grace. The difference between Barth’s theology and 
that of the Reformation is now spoken of as though it were largely a 
matter of emphasis. ‘‘Never has theology spoken with such strong lan- 
guage of the powerlessness of sin and of non-being as in the theology of 
Barth”’ (p. 244). 

Involved in Barth’s view of sin is that of virtual universalism. Can 
and does Barth, then, do justice to the seriousness of unbelief? Berkouwer 
has serious criticism of Barth’s view of unbelief as he has serious criticism 
of Barth's view of sin in general. Barth’s view of election of all men in 
Christ would, if carried out, says Berkouwer, lead to unqualified uni- 
versalism. Even so he urges that Barth must be thought of as working 
in line with Reformation theology in opposing synergism (p. 270). 

It is impossible in this review to deal adequately with the points men- 
tioned. Berkouwer has given no evidence to prove that Barth’s view of 
Scripture is today less activistic than he himself formerly said it to be. 
He has given no evidence to show that his own earlier charge of nomi- 
nalism is no longer in point. Does Barth now believe that God has any- 
where directly revealed himself in history? Does Barth now believe in 
the historicity of the Genesis account? Or has that become a matter of 
small importance? Does he now believe in the incarnation in the way the 
historic Christian confessions, notably that of Chalcedon, speak of it? 
Does he now believe in the virgin birth or resurrection of Christ in the 
ordinary historical sense of the term? Does he now believe in the second 
coming of Christ, a final judgment and an eternal separation of the just 
and the unjust in the way the historic Christian creeds, on the basis of 
Scripture, speak of these things? Berkouwer has given no evidence that 
Barth has even turned in the direction of any of these teachings of 
historic, biblical theology. Until he does we shall be compelled to follow 
his earlier lead when he said that Barth’s was an iron-clad principle of 
speculative origin and as such diametrically opposed to the Reformation 
idea of Scripture and its teaching. 


CoRNELIUS VAN TIL 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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Joachim Jeremias: The Parables of Jesus. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1955. 178. $3.50. 


Jeremias’ study of the parables first appeared in German in 1947 and in 
a second, enlarged and revised, edition in 1952. Professor S. H. Hooke has 
now given the English-speaking world an excellent translation of the en- 
larged work. 

Jeremias places his study in the stream of critical interpretation stem- 
ming from Jiilicher and flowing through A. T. Cadoux, B. T. D. Smith, 
and finally C. H. Dodd. Although agreeing with Jiilicher’s fundamental 
dictum of non-allegorical interpretation, Jeremias feels that Jiilicher fell 
into a “fatal error’ (p. 16) in failing to place the parables in the actual 
life-setting of Jesus’ ministry and the theological context of his message. 
C. H. Dodd achieved a break-through in the direction of a correct inter- 
pretation and thereby introduced a new era of interpretation. “It is un- 
thinkable that there should ever be any retreat from the essential lines 
laid down by Dodd for the interpretation of the parables of Jesus’’ (p. 7). 
Dodd's work, however, is not altogether satisfactory because of his one- 
sided conception of the kingdom with the resultant contraction of escha- 
tology (pp. 18 f.), and Jeremias purposes to correct and supplement Dodd’s 
work. 

The first half of the book, therefore, is devoted to the effort to return 
from the setting of the parables in the Gospels given to them by the primi- 
tive church to their actual historical setting in the life of Jesus. Jeremias 
feels that the tradition embodied in the parables rests upon:a “particularly 
firm historical foundation” (p. 9) and represents ‘‘a specially reliable 
tradition” (p. 10). Indeed, it is possible to return in a measurable degree 
to the very words of Jesus (p. 7). The historical setting of the parables is 
quite another matter. Jeremias accepts the dictum of form-criticism that 
the framework of the gospel narrative is largely secondary (p. 74). By 
critical analysis, he discovers seven laws of transformation which have 
been at work on the historical and didactic materials in the Gospels — but 
apparently not on the words of Jesus themselves — and by their application 
seeks to recover the specific historical situation for each parable that its 
original message, often misunderstood by the Evangelists, may be re- 
covered. 

Perhaps the most significant observation to be made at this point is that 
Jeremias fails to find any significant Christological motif at work in the 
transformation of the parabolic materials. One is led to infer the dictum, 
“The Jesus of the parables is the Jesus of history”. The primitive church 
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has transformed the parabolic tradition by elaboration and by the addition 
of allegorical interpretations, by changing the audiences to whom the 
parables were addressed, by shifting eschatological to hortatory materials, 
by adding generalizing conclusions, and the like; but it has not transformed 
the features of the Son of Man even though is has indeed veiled them over 
so that only the critical scholar can accurately discern them. 

Jeremias goes even further in his ‘‘conservative’’ use of form-criticism. 
Of superlative importance for the gospel is the person of Jesus as recorded 
in the historical narrative as well as reflected in the parables. By parabolic 
actions, ‘‘Jesus not only proclaimed the message of the parables, but... 
he lived it and embodied it in his own person. ‘Jesus not only utters the 
message of the Kingdom of God, he himself is the message’ "’ (p. 158: 
quotation from C. Maurer). Here we are confronted by the inescapable 
fact that Christology stands at the heart of all study of the Gospels; and 
we may apparently assume that Jeremias believes that the laws of trans- 
formation which have modified the historical as well as the parabolic 
materials have been relatively free from Christological motifs. We ap- 
parently are free then to assume that the divine being portrayed in the 
Gospels is indeed the Jesus of history, and while his features have at times 
been clouded by the Gospels, they have not been transformed. 

The one significant theological motif which Jeremias finds at work in the 
transformation of the parables — and this is more practical than theo- 
logical — is the delay of the Parousia. Jesus’ mission was to rouse slum- 
bering Israel to the immediacy of the eschatological crisis and to summon 
men in view of imminent catastrophe to repentance and complete surrender 
to God. The present is the last generation before final catastrophe. The 
final tribulation, the period of Antichrist’s power, the final jmeipacpos, 
the last crisis of history were to be introduced by Jesus’ death (pp. 32, 44, 
120 ff., 144, 149). The destruction of Jerusalem and the judgment of the 
nations were about to occur. So short was the interval and so certain the 
catastrophe that some of Jesus’ ethical teaching is ‘‘interim” in character 
(pp. 123, 149). Many of the parables were originally uttered as warnings 
to the heedless Jews of the impending danger to turn them to repentance. 
Such parables have been transformed in two ways: some have lost their 
eschatological character and have become pieces of exhortation addressed 
to the church (Parable of the Unjust Steward, p. 33), while the five par- 
ousia-parables of Matthew 24-25 have been transformed from crisis 
parables, intended to arouse a deluded people, into Christian allegories 
explaining the delay of the Parousia (pp. 38-52). 

Such a reconstruction laces Jesus too tightly into a strait-jacket of the 
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life-setting. This reviewer agrees with Jeremias’ basic principle: that the 
true meaning of the parables can be found not in the allegorical treatment 
of scholars like Trench and Bruce, but in the historical and theological 
setting of Jesus’ actual ministry. Conservative scholarship must give more 
attention to this critical canon. It is in the definition of the historical and 
theological setting that we cannot agree with Jeremias. He has employed 
a further critical canon: the theological message of the parables and of 
Jesus’ person and mission must be interpreted exclusively in terms of its 
understanding by Jesus’ contemporaries. Historical criticism does not 
require the application of this canon. If the historical Jesus is indeed the 
Jesus of the Gospels, could he not have given prophetic exhortations for 
the future? Granted that Jesus placed little emphasis upon it, why could 
he not have foreseen the course of the age and the gentile mission of the 
church (pp. 37, 143)? Why could he not have known that a Christian 
community would arise which would embody a mixed group for whom the 
warnings of the Parousia of the Son of Man as a thief would be relevant? 
(pp. 39f.) It is an unsound extension of a sound principle to insist 
that the meaning of every parable must be sought in the immediate 
present. 

Furthermore, the insistence that the parable of the Virgins cannot be an 
exhortation to the Church to watchfulness because of the fact that all of 
the virgins in the parables slept ignores the realistic character of the 
parabolic method (p. 41). And why could not the concept of Messiah as 
bridegroom have arisen with Jesus as well as with Paul? Was Jesus 
a less creative personality? The comparison of Jesus in the parable of the 
talents with a harsh master or a cruel oriental despot — both items drawn 
from the cultural milieu — is no more impossible than the parabolic use of 
a steward who used dishonest methods to secure his own deliverance from 
ruin (Lk. 16). Unless one insists upon thorough-going allegorical inter- 
pretation — and Jeremias does not — such apparently incongruous ele- 
ments are of the genius of the parabolic method. 

Most significant is the theological problem of how the Jesus who mis- 
takenly thought that his death would precipitate the final eschatological 
crisis of judgment and salvation — who in other words erroneously thought 
that his person was the pivotal point between this age and the age to come 
of divine redemption — can have any authority today. For Jeremias is 
seeking such authority. ‘“‘Only the Son of Man and his word can invest our 
message with full authority” (p. 7). ‘‘To meet with him can alone give 
power to our preaching”’ (p. 88). The eschatology of Albert Schweitzer’s 
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reconstruction possesses a fascinating consistency: a Jesus who was deluded 
with the idea that the world was to end by means of his death is con- 
sistently irrelevant for modern religion, and Schweitzer consistently 
abandons the historical Jesus as an object of faith. The reviewer feels that 
Jeremias has not solved this theological problem. Furthermore, the view 
which Jeremias shares with Dodd (Parables of the Kingdom, pp. 96-105) 
that Jesus expected the eschatological crisis to occur with his death is an 
assumption which falls far short of proof (Dodd calls it a “speculative 
conjecture’’) and constitutes one of the weakest elements both in Jeremias’ 
book and in Dodd's interpretation of the history of eschatology in the 
primitive Christian community. 

A further word must be added about Jeremias’ reconstruction of Jesus’ 
eschatology. The Kingdom of God is both future and present. It was to 
be inaugurated with Jesus’ death; but it was also present in his person and 
mission. Here Jeremias follows Dodd in asserting that “‘the New Age has 
arrived”’, ‘‘The old is past and the New Age has been ushered in” (p. 95). 
He fails however to indicate in what sense the Kingdom is both future and 
present. 

While the tone of this review has been largely negative, the reviewer 
would not suggest that the book does not possess great merit. In fact, he 
finds important points of agreement, even though in the application of 
these agreements there is great divergence. The parables can be understood 
only against the historical setting of Jesus’ ministry and his message of 
the Kingdom of God. The mystery of the kingdom is the secret of its 
present irruption in the world (p. 13); Jeremias however unnecessarily 
removes Mark 4:11 f. from its present context. In the basic structure of 
eschatology, Jeremias successfully corrects Dodd: the Kingdom although 
present in Jesus is primarily future and eschatological. Jeremias would 
change Dodd’s expression “realized eschatology” to “‘eschatology in process 
of realization (sich realisierende Eschatologie)"’ (p. 159), a change of which 
Dodd himself approves (cf. The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel, p. 447). 
While most readers of this Journal will perhaps not follow Jeremias’ critical 
method, they will find in his exegesis many rewarding items of an historical 
and linguistic character which illuminate the cultural milieu of the para- 
bles. Since they are drawn from life situations, such background is utterly 
indispensable. 


GEORGE ELDON LADD 


Fuller Theological Seminary, Pasadena 
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Archibald M. Hunter: Interpreting Paul’s Gospel. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press. [1955]. 144. $2.50. 


The author of this volume, a professor in the University of Aberdeen, 
has gained an enviable reputation as one of the most articulate and effective 
expositors of the New Testament in our day. This book, like the others 
from his pen which have been appearing in rapid succession in recent 
years, is not distinguished for its originality. But there is an important 
place for popularizations such as this, and indeed apart from such efforts 
the general reader is likely to be left largely untouched, if he is not wholly 
confounded, by modern theological thought. 

Hunter’s exposition of Paul’s gospel is often remarkably felicitous and 
effective. This is bound up to a significant degree with his insight that 
at the center of Paul’s message is the doctrine of salvation. And balance 
is largely achieved as this salvation is perceived and expounded in com- 
prehensive terms: as a past event, a present experience and a future 
hope. The first part of the book, except for an introductory chapter on 
Paul’s background and a concluding chapter on the person of Christ 
(‘The Saviour”), is wholly occupied with a succinct exposition of Paul’s 
theology under these three heads. The latter part of the book, after an 
analysis of ‘‘our human predicament,” deals with these three same aspects 
of salvation, but now more particularly from the perspective of the present 
situation, and seeks to determine the relevancy of Paul’s gospel today. 

As compared with many one-sided or superficial or unsympathetic ex- 
positions of Paul in the recent past this presentation is most refreshing. 
Hunter accepts and emphasizes, for example, ‘‘the older — the biblical — 
insight that man does evil because he is evil’’ (p. 74). And he heartily 
defends the relevancy of the doctrine of justification by faith, explaining 
the modern repulsion to this doctrine as due to a loss of a sense of ‘‘despair”’ 
(pp. 82 ff.). ‘‘Many Christians in our day,” he declares, 


never even glimpse the problem, because they hold shallow views of 
sin, and because they cherish a sentimental, un-biblical conception of 
God, imagining him a complacent and easy-going Deity, with whom 
fellowship is a simple relationship, to be “taken in hand whenever 
we please and on no onerous conditions’. So they compromise the 
moral foundations of theology, and miss the profound truth which 
‘Sustification by faith’ expressed for St. Paul (p. 86). 


It is noteworthy also that he does not join in the modern hue and 
cry against the doctrine of the substitutionary atonement, although his 
discussion is marked by some excess of caution. He acknowledges that 
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the death of Christ viewed as an expiatory sacrifice for sin dominates 
Paul’s thought, and while he prefers to use the term “representative” 
rather than ‘“‘substitute,"" commenting on II Corinthians 5:21 he asks: 
‘What else can this mean but that the Cross is a divine deed wherein, 
by God’s appointing, our condemnation came upon the sinless Christ, 
that for us there might be condemnation no more? The ‘penal’ element 
in that statement is not to be eliminated by any exegetical legerdemain, 
and no doctrine of the Cross which rejects it can claim to be truly Pauline” 
(pp. 91 f.). Hunter, defining the wrath of God as his “holy displeasure at 
sin” (p. 79), insists that it may not be discounted as is so commonly 
done (cf. pp. 69f.; 79 f.); and yet he shies away from the doctrine of 
propitiation (cf. pp. 30 f.). 

In the matter of the future hope he is evidently strongly under the 
influence of C. H. Dodd, as indeed he appears to be in his general outlook. 
His comprehensive conception of salvation and the stress laid upon future 
consummation might appear to constitute a wholesome corrective of 
Dodd’s one-sided realized eschatology. But in this case, as so often in 
the modern reinterpretations of eschatology, a process of de-eschatologizing 
goes on. ‘‘We must believe in a real End,” says Hunter, ‘‘when what is 
valuable in human history will be taken up into eternity” (p. 8), and this 
is further described as concerned with “the point at which our time — 
that is, human history with all its values acceptable to him [Christ] — will 
be taken up into God’s eternity” (p. 130). But he also says that the 
Second Coming “lies outside our time-reckoning altogether — is, in fact, 
dateless” (p. 129) and should not be thought of as ‘an event in history” 
(p. 130). At this point he shares the dialectic of Reinhold Niebuhr that 
the ultimate vindication of God over history may not be reduced to a 
mere point in history (cf. pp. 128 f., 124 f.), a view which falls short of 
recognizing that biblical eschatology regards the consummation of history 
as involving the transformation of the present order. To view the con- 
summation of the kingdom of God as “the ultimate vindication of God 
over history’”’ (p. 129) is to miss the continuity of God’s operations in 
redemption and consummation. When this continuity is recognized, there 
will be no stumbling-block provided by the thought of the consummation 
of history at the end-point of history. 

As apocalyptic is ‘‘mythologized eschatology” which requires us to try 
to discover the basic truth embodied therein (p. 124), so Genesis 3 is 
properly to be regarded as “‘a true myth”. 


Unless we are invincible fundamentalists, we know that Gen. 3 is 
properly to be regarded as ‘a true myth’’— that, though Eden is 
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on no map and Adam’s fall fits no historical calendar, that. chapter 
witnesses to a dimension of human experience as present now as at 
the dawn of history — in plain terms, we are fallen creatures, and the 
story of Adam and Eve is the story of you and me (p. 77). 


At another point Hunter says that we may take the Bible seriously but 
not literally even though we do not hold that “‘the sinfulness of all men 
stems from Adam’s first act of disobedience .... where the crigin of sin 
is concerned, we may be content to avow ourselves agnostics” (p. 71). 

We discover therefore that Hunter is not as sympathetic with Paul 
as he often appears. But nothing in the book quite approaches his out- 
right repudiation of Paul’s teaching in Romans 9:17-21. This is a passage, 
he says, which ‘“‘every lover of St. Paul must wish he had never written,” 
for if Romans 9:17 were true, ‘‘“God would come near being a non-moral 
despot” (p. 137; cf. p. 15). For all of the excellencies of Hunter’s 
exposition, accordingly, one may well ask whether Paul’s gospel apart from 
a forthright and humble acknowledgement of the sovereignty of God 
remains intact. 

In keeping with the failure to recognize the full-bodied God-centered 
character of Paul’s message is the omission of the note of divine authority 
inherent also in his gospel. And does not this factor serve to explain the 
juxtaposition of affirmation and denial within Hunter’s presentation of 
Paul, the sympathetic appraisal of much that he reads in Paul along 
with outright repudiation of other features, and ultimately the failure 
to achieve a truly integrated evaluation? For Paul the gospel was of 
divine origin and character, and he staked his entire position upon the 
premise that it had been revealed to him. Accordingly, to preach at 
variance with what he preached was to subject one’s self to the divine 
judgment. But for Hunter it would appear that Paul is to be listened to 
only as a great seminal thinker of the past and as a man of a profound 
religious experience. And Paul is to be hearkened to only to the extent 
that we may discover that his insights stand up in the face of experience. 
We greatly appreciate many things that Hunter has to say, therefore. 
But the final judgment must be rendered that, quite apart from various 
details, a most basic and far-reaching fault is that of failing to approach 
Paul and to expound him in terms of his own claims to divine authority 
as an apostle of Christ. 


N. B. STONEHOUSE 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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Alexander Ross: Commentary on the Epistles of James and John. Grand 
Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company. 1954. 249. $3.50. 


With the publication of this volume in The New International Com- 
mentary on the New Testament, that projected series of expositions by a 
corps of Reformed scholars is brought another step nearer completion. 
While there is a general area of uniformity in style and format among the 
volumes thus far published, it is to be regretted that paper stock, binding, 
typography, and editorial style are by no means constant. These modi- 
fications are due, no doubt, to the fact that some of the volumes were 
printed in Great Britain, a few in the Netherlands, and several in the 
United States. The international makeup of the commentators con- 
tributed to the varieties in the presentation, in spelling, and in language. 

No such deviations can be found in the theological direction of the 
volumes thus far in print. Throughout there is the assumption of the 
authority of the written Word of God and of the necessity of submitting 
mind and will to its dictates. This high view of Scripture is stoutly main- 
tained in this latest volume. 

Ross, a Scot, brings a rich background of scholarship, editorial, and 
ecclesiastical experience to the exposition of these four Epistles. Educated 
at Aberdeen, an editor of the Evangelical Quarterly, former professor of 
New Testament in the Free Church College, Edinburgh, and currently 
pastor at Burghead, Morayshire, Scotland, Ross has made himself ac- 
quainted with both the academic and practical aspects of these portions of 
the General Epistles. In the simple and full outlines of the contents of 
these books and in the frequent introduction of illustrative materials we 
detect the hand of the pastor and teacher. 

Based on the English text of the American Standard Version, with an 
occasional reference to the Revised Standard Version (mistakenly named 
“the American Standard Version of 1946” on page 68) and other modern 
translations, the present work confines to footnotes comments on note- 
worthy words or phrases in the Greek text. Also relegated to treatment in 
footnotes are such salient topics as the Second Coming, the Water and the 
Blood, Propitiation, the Antichrist, subjects (along with others such as 
Faith Healing, the World in First John, the Sin unto Death) which well 
merit more expanded development, possibly in an appendix. 

As to the authorship and dating of the four Epistles the traditional view 
is defended and upheld. The Epistle of James is attributed to the pen of 
James the brother of the Lord and declared to have been written prior to 
the year 50 A.D. The position of Salmon identifying Papias’ John the 
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Elder with the apostle John, the son of Zebedee, is accepted. The three 
Johannine Epistles are taken to be the writings of the beloved disciple, one 
of the original Twelve, and written from Ephesus in his extreme old age 
about the close of the first century. 

In treating eschatological passages Ross holds to a final cataclysmic 
coming of the Lord, at the consummation of all things. But that coming he 
takes to be merely the last in a prolonged series of comings, ‘‘preliminary 
comings, in the great moral catastrophes of human history”’ (p. 92). Among 
such ‘‘preliminary comings” he sees the Fall of Jerusalem as a paramount 
instance, and cites Knowling to the effect that the earthquake of Lisbon 
and the French Revolution are others. Because of the dual role the phrase, 
“the coming of the Lord’, takes in Ross’s exposition, the reader at times 
is left confused as to whether a “‘preliminary”’ or the “‘final’”’ coming isin- 
tended. Indeed, such stress is placed on the comings via ‘‘the great moral 
catastrophes of human history” that the conception of a Second Advent is 
splintered into a Third and a Fourth Advent, yea, a hundred or more 
Advents. 

Guarding somewhat his suggestion of a plurality of Advents, Ross in- 
sists, in an incisive comment, that the Christian era is in truth theescha- 
tological age. Commenting on the phrase “‘it is the last hour” (I John 2:18), 
Ross declares that “with the coming of Christ, with His Death and Re- 
surrection and Ascension, the last period of the world’s history has begun. 
God has spoken His final message in His Son (Heb. 1:2). No event in the 
world’s history can,ever equal in epoch-making importance the coming of 
Christ till He comes again” (p. 168). Here is Reformed eschatology laying 
bare its massive foundation, a basis on which Calvin himself built. ‘‘The 
Genius of Geneva” undergirt his conception of history with the declaration 
that the segment of time between the First and Second Advents is “‘the last 
time, in which all things are so completed that nothing remains except the 
final revelation of Christ’’. 

It is difficult to conceive of an expositor of Scripture coming to his task 
independent of other men’s labors. So vast is the literature bearing on the 
interpretation of books, passages, and even phrases of the Word of God 
that an exhaustive study of it is beyond the limits of one’s life. In his mani- 
fold notes and references Ross shows a wide acquaintance with the views 
of his predecessors as well as exhibiting a careful weighing of their strengths 
and weaknesses. No doubt a collation of those works in a bibliography 
would have materially enhanced the present work. In any case the reader 
is apprised of the importance of the commentaries of Plummer (Cambridge 
Bible and Cambridge New Testament) by the rather frequent citation of his 
works. 
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For the research scholar tracking down some abstruse point in these 
four Epistles this commentary may appear propaedeutic. For the busy 
pastor, facing his congregation and classes week after week, this volume will 
be a ready tool, bringing immediate aid in his preaching and teaching. 

Regrettable are the numerous errata permitted to pass the scrutiny of 
the proofreaders. ‘‘Trials’’ reads ‘‘trails” (p. 26, footnote 2); the word 
“‘mer’’ (p. 79) is unintelligible; a period takes the place of a comma (p. 81); 
“occasions”’ is spelled ‘‘occassions” (p. 96); ‘‘criticism”’ is made to read 
“critisism” (p. 110); ‘Alexandria’ is rendered ‘Alexandra’ (p. 122); 
“srievous’’ is misspelled “greivous” (p. 167); and a quotation appears with- 
out the concluding quotation marks (p. 171). 


FRED CARL KUEHNER 
Reformed Episcopal Seminary, Philadelphia 


Robert D. Culver: Daniel and the Latter Days. Westwood, N. J.: 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 1954. 221. $2.50. 


In recent times the study of eschatology has been coming more and 
more to the fore in theological discussion. And it is well that this is so. 
The Bible has much to say about eschatology, and to neglect this teaching 
of the Scriptures is to impoverish one’s understanding of the truth. 

The present book seeks to make, and, we believe, does make a positive 
and worthwhile contribution to eschatological study. It is a treatise which 
is largely confined to a study of Daniel. The first part contains an inter- 
esting discussion of premillennialism generally, but in the second the 
discussion is limited to what is called ‘“‘The Premillennial Approach to 
the Book of Daniel’. The second part contains more than a criticism of 
opposing views. It sets forth also a positive interpretation of Daniel. In 
all that he writes the author takes the position that the Scriptures are 
absolutely authoritative, the infallible Word of God. Dr. Culver believes 
that Daniel is a product of the sixth century B. C. and that it isa genuine 
prophecy. He has therefore aligned himself, and that in no uncertain 
fashion, with those who espouse the traditional view of Daniel’s authorship, 
the view which was held by our Lord Himself. For this we can be grateful 
indeed. 

Among conservative expositors of Daniel three general groups may be 
mentioned. There are those, such as Kliefoth, Keil and Leupold, who 
hold, or have held, what the present reviewer denominates the ‘‘Christian 
Church View”. In the next group fall the great majority of expositors, 
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whether premillennial, postmillennial or amillennial, who give to the crucial 
passage Daniel 9:24-—27, a predominantly Messianic interpretation. Lastly, 
there are those, and it is to this category that Dr. Culver belongs, who 
espouse what may be denominated the ‘“‘Parenthesis View of the Church’’. 
This position represents a form of Premillennialism, but it is a compar- 
atively recent form and is not to be identified with Premillennialism as 
such. A man may be a perfectly good Premillennialist without accepting 
the Parenthesis or Gap theory of the Church. In our opinion the writer 
of the present book has not made this point clear. 

That the writer does adopt this Parenthesis theory is clear from the 
following quotation: ‘‘Therefore a satisfactory explanation for this strange 
division of the book of Daniel... is possible.... The present age is 
a hiatus or gap in Israel’s special relationship with God’”’ (p. 103). It is 
this assumption of a gap which underlies the whole discussion, and if 
that discussion is to be appraised correctly, this assumption must con- 
stantly be kept in mind. 

In the study of Daniel’s eschatology, the crucial passage, as the author 
himself agrees (see p. 47), is the remarkable prophecy of the seventy sevens 
(Daniel 9:24-27). It is here that the advocates of the Gap theory think 
to find their major support. It will not be amiss, therefore, if we seek 
to appraise rather carefully the author's consideration of this passage. 

Culver introduces his discussion with some helpful and useful remarks 
on the interpretation of the seventy sevens. Unfortunately, he charac- 
terizes Keil’s ‘‘Christian Church” view as ‘‘something close to nonsense, 
supported neither by an objective treatment of the passage nor by judicious 
examination of many better explanations” (p. 139). This language, how- 
ever, is too severe. The present reviewer is unable to accept Keil’s position, 
but it is a position which has in its favor the extremely cogent factor that 
it is based upon the Masoretic accentuation of verse 25. One of the weakest 
points in the views of both Dr. Culver and the reviewer is that they do 
violence to this Masoretic accentuation. This fact has caused the reviewer 
many moments of serious reflection and even concern. Keil’s view certainly 
has its weak points, but it is not “something close to nonsense’’. 

The discussion of the seventy sevens is based upon the following five 
major propositions: ; 

1. ‘‘The seventy weeks are 490 years, which relate wholly to the then 
future of Israel’’ (p. 140). With the statement that the weeks are 490 
years, we have no serious quarrel. When he makes this statement, Dr. 
Culver is in excellent company. We do not think that it is a correct asser- 
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tion, for it seems to us not to do justice to all of the biblical data. With 
respect to the major development of the argument, however, it is a point 
of comparative unimportance, and hence, we shall do no more than note 
our disagreement with it. 

With the second portion of the proposition, however, we must do more 
than register our disagreement. In our opinion, the second part of the 
proposition reads into the text of Daniel that which is not to be found 
there. We may translate Daniel 9:24a as follows: ‘Seventy sevens are 
decreed (in Hebrew the verb is singular) with respect to thy people and 
the city of thy holiness”, etc. The preposition by, which is generally 
rendered ‘‘upon’’, in this context seems to have the connotation, ‘‘with 
respect to’. We may thus paraphrase: ‘‘A period of seventy sevens has 
been decreed with respect to thy people and (with respect to) thy holy 
city for the purpose of (9) accomplishing’ six results. We agree with 
Dr. Culver that it is a prophecy for Daniel’s people and Daniel’s city 
(p. 141). It is, however, a non sequitur to go on from this and to assert, 
“This prophecy must be something which promised the restoration of 
the people to the divine favor, return to their land, revival of their capital 
city and restoration of the ancient line of kings who reigned there’ (idem). 

It is perfectly true that the period of seventy sevens was revealed in 
answer to Daniel’s prayer, and that it was decreed with respect to Daniel’s 
people and city. The manner, however, in which it would affect Daniel’s 
people and city must be ascertained not by assertions based upon a 
particular eschatological view but only by an exegesis of the text 
itself. 

2. ‘‘The seventy weeks are divided into three periods of seven, sixty-two, 
and one, which follow one another and run successively” (p. 143). With 
this statement we find ourselves in hearty agreement. But if these three 
divisions follow one another and run successively, how can there be room 
for a gap between the second and the third period? 

3. “The first sixty-nine weeks ran out during the lifetime of Messiah 
and before His crucifixion’ (p. 145). This proposition also calls for no 
particular comment. 

4. “The death of Christ and the destruction of Jerusalem, both men- 
tioned in the prophecy, are events which follow the close of the sixty- 
ninth week and precede the beginning of the seventieth week’’ (p. 148). 
It is this declaration which brings us to the heart of the matter. What 
evidence is adduced in its support? It is the language of verse 26, thinks 
the author, which ‘‘clearly specifies’’ that Christ’s death and the destruc- 
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tion of Jerusalem “not only follow the close of the sixty-ninth week but 
precede the beginning of the seventieth” (p. 149). The seventieth ‘‘week”’ 
is not mentioned, reasons Culver, until verse 27, where “‘it is introduced 
by a waw consecutive, indicating that the contents of verse 27 are sub- 
sequent and consequential in relation to verse 26”’ (idem). Is this, however, 
necessarily the only possible interpretation of the waw consecutive of 
verse 27? 

There are two distinct questions involved. In the first place, in order 
to support this interpretation, one must demonstrate that the usage of 
the waw consecutive with the perfect (and we grant that this is such a 
construction) always indicates temporal sequence. Secondly, one must 
demonstrate that this verb is temporally subsequent to the N’M¥? of verse 
26, and not the N13° of the same verse. Dr. Culver makes no effort to 
demonstrate either of these points. 

With regard to the first question it must be insisted that the interpre- 
tation of a waw consecutive with the perfect (and also the imperfect) 
depends upon the particular context in which it is found. It may of 
course denote temporal or logical consequence, as in Amos 9:3. This is 
a common usage, and the Old Testament is full of examples. On the 
other hand, the perfect with waw consecutive may stand somewhat indepen- 
dently, possessing only a loose dependence upon the preceding context. 
This is particularly true when the purpose is to announce or stress future 
events. Examples may be found in Genesis 41:30; I Samuel 2:31; 
Isaiah 39:6; Amos 4:2; 8:11; 9:13 and elsewhere. In the light of these and 
many other passages it must be acknowledged that the perfect with 
waw consecutive does not always designate that which is subsequent and 
consequential to the preceding. 

Secondly, can it be shown that 1°33) is temporally subsequent to 
n’mv?? This would be a very difficult task indeed. We may the better 
understand the problem if we seek to trace the course of the narrative, 
in so far as there is narrative, in verses 25-27. There are two stages in 
the narrative. 1) After the sixty and two sevens Messiah will be cut off. 
This is actually the first stage in the narrative. Verse 26a corresponds 
to the description in 25a. Verse 25b is not actual narrative, but rather 
an explanatory statement concerning the building of Jerusalem. The 
words WIP) VY} constitute a casus pendens (which might be called an 
accusative of specification, possibly a hal accusative), and this casus 
pendens is followed by a statement of what will happen to the city and 
sanctuary. 2) The second stage in the narrative (if we are actually 
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justified in speaking of narrative) is expressed by the verb 337) in 
verse 27a. We may illustrate the whole arrangement: 


verse 25 
from going forth of a word Jerusalem will be built again 
to 
Messiah prince (explanatory statement) 
verse 26 
after sixty-two sevens Messiah as to city and sanctuary — 
will be cut off destruction 
(explanatory statement) 
verse 27 
and he will cause to prevail and upon the wing, etc. 


(explanatory statement) 
he will cause sacrifice and oblation 
to cease 
(either a parallel to 26a or an 
explanatory clause) 


In the light of this chart it will appear that if 1237) is either temporally 
or logically subsequent to any particular verb, it is to the N13" of verse 26. 
It is probably better, however, to regard the verb as having a rather 
loose connection with the preceding and as expressing an action which 
occurs in essentially the same time sphere with the N13°. At any rate, it 
cannot be demonstrated that the verb must express action which is tem- 
porally or logically subsequent to that of the preceding. 

5. Dr. Culver’s fifth proposition is: “The seventieth week belongs to 
a seven-year relationship between Antichrist and Daniel’s people Israel 
in eschatological times, and concludes with the second advent of Christ’ 
(p. 150). To support this proposition the author maintains that it is 
“the accepted rule that the last preceding noun which agrees in gender 
and number and agrees with the sense is the antecedent” (p. 151), and 
so the antecedent of ‘and he shall cause to prevail’ must be the prince 
of verse 26. But is this a generally accepted rule? Take the sentence, ‘‘The 
son of the banker left the house and he saw the ball game’. Who saw 
the ball game? The answer is that we do not know; the sentence can 
only be interpreted in the light of its context. Our natural inclination, 
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however, if no further context is given, would be to reply that the son 
saw the game. The arguments which are used to bolster the position that 
the antecedent of the verb is the prince of verse 26 are extremely weak. 
The reviewer has mentioned them in his commentary, and there is no 
point in repeating them here. 

The author, however, in effect ignores the true meaning of 237). This 
verb does not speak of the making of a covenant. It has reference, rather, 
to a covenant which has already been made, a covenant the conditions 
of which are to be brought into force or made effective. Dr. Culver seems 
to recognize the force of this fact, but how then can he square this with 
the thought that the Antichrist and the Jews are the parties involved 
in the covenant? 

An appeal is made to the 0°32" of verse 27 to show that the Jews are 
involved. In support of this, reference is made to the usage of the word 
in Isaiah 52:14 and 53:12. But in Isaiah 52:15 the word refers to Gentiles 
as well as Jews. This contrast between the one and the many is a charac- 
teristic of the soteriological element in Messianic prophecy, and its presence 
here in Daniel but lends further support to the view that we are dealing 
with a passage in which the saving work of the Messiah is set forth. 

We have dealt at some length with Dr. Culver’s treatment of the 
seventy sevens, although space forbids a discussion of all his arguments, 
since he has made a sincere and scholarly effort to defend the Parenthesis 
view of the Church. We appreciate this effort, for we have been accustomed 
to having that view presented to us in a dogmatic way, without supporting 
evidence. The merit of the present book is that it has endeavored to 
present that evidence, and to pay serious heed to some of the difficult 
questions involved in the study of Daniel. 


EDWARD J. YOUNG 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


eds. Joseph W. Evans and Leo R. Ward: The Social and Political Philos- 
ophy of Jacques Maritain. Selected Readings. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1955. xv, 348. $5.00. ° 


In bringing together in one volume many of the social and political 
writings of Jacques Maritain, Professors Evans and Ward of the Faculty 
of Philosophy of the University of Notre Dame have performed a valuable 
service not only for those who look to him as their authority on such mat- 
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ters, but for all those who are interested in the pressing problems of the 
day. This work does not pretend to be a complete collection of all that 
Maritain has written in the areas of political and social thought, but rather 
is it a well-chosen selection of articles and essays which have appeared 
since 1927. 

The volume opens with an essay which sets forth the basic distinction 
between individuality and personality. It is followed by another in which 
Maritain emphasizes what he calls freedom of independence or autonomy, 
and on these basic postulates he bases all that follows. These opening dis- 
cussions form a kind of frame of reference for the succeeding essays which 
present his thinking on such problems as human rights and private prop- 
erty, the nature of political authority and of the common good. 

Part Three then attempts to show the relevancy of the Christian Gospel 
to human society and its ills, and as a cure for these Maritain issues a call 
for a new Christendom. In issuing this challenge he makes it very clear 
that this new Christendom for which he pleads will be quite different from 
that of the Middle Ages. Wisely recognizing that the historical climate of 
our day will not permit any such return to the past, he is neither naive 
enough nor so blindly devoted to the Mediaeval pattern of society as to 
suggest such a cure for contemporary problems. Openly admitting the 
impossibility of recalling an age that has passed, he nevertheless regrets 
the progressive severing of modern culture from what he calls “evangelical 
inspiration”’ (p. 164). 

For Maritain the foundation of this new age will be a Christian human- 
ism, and this new Christendom ‘‘will be an age of reconciliation of that 
which was disjoined, the age of a ‘secular’ Christian civilization, in which 
temporal things, philosophical and scientific reason, and civil society, will 
enjoy their autonomy and at the same time recognize the quickening and 
inspiring role that spiritual things, religious faith and the Church play from 

their higher plane’. He envisions a day “in which men belonging to diverse 
racial stocks and to diverse spiritual lineages would work at a temporal 
common task which was truly human and progressive” (idem). Although 
he nowhere defines his conception of ‘evangelical inspiration”’, it obviously 
is not to be equated with that world and life view which is found in the 
Scriptures. It is largely Thomistic and Aristotelian in its meaning and 
must of necessity be unsatisfactory for all those who make the Bible the 
final source of authority for their thinking and action. 

In these essays there is no forthright presentation of the sovereignty of 
God in human affairs, and equally lacking is any apparent awareness of 

the necessity and importance of a total commitment to Jesus Christ as 
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Lord and Saviour in the formulation and acceptance of a biblical world 
and life view. It would seem that in using the term “evangelical inspi- 
ration’’ to denote the influence of religion in the affairs of man Maritain is 
approaching the Reformed doctrine of common grace, but this reviewer 
would not mean to imply that he is really using or proclaiming such a 
biblical position. Actually at this point Maritain is more philosophical and 
Thomistic than he is biblical, and his solution to the problem must be re- 
garded asa very flimsy and unsatisfactory foundation for the new Christen- 
dom which he would have the Christian community erect as a solution to 
the problems of modern society. 

The basic dilemma which is very evident throughout the entire volume 
is clearly stated (unintentionally) in his discussion of the democratic 
charter. He admits that no society can live without a basic common 
inspiration and a basic common faith. Very few of his readers would take 
issue with such an admission. But he then goes on to nullify much, if not 
all, of the force of this admission by insisting that the faith and inspiration 
which democracy needs to fulfill its mission ‘‘do not belong in themselves 
to the order of religious creed and eternal life but to the temporal or 
secular order of earthly life, of culture and civilization” (p. 118). There is 
a sense, of course, in which this statement is true, but there is another sense 
in which it is both quite false and dangerously misleading. All the evidence 
points to the conclusion that Maritain frequently uses it in this second 
sense. He insists that the faith and inspiration needed by democracy are 
“matters of practical rather than theoretical or dogmatic agreement” since 
“they deal with practical convictions which the human mind can try to 
justify — rightly or wrongly —from quite different, even conflicting 
philosophical outlooks”’ (idem). 

This assumption leads him to the conclusion that ‘‘men possessing quite 
different, even opposite, metaphysical or religious outlooks, can converge, 
not by virtue of any identity of doctrine, but by virtue of an analogical 
similitude in practical principles, toward the same practical conclusions, 
and can share in the same practical democratic faith, provided that they 
similarly revere, perhaps for quite diverse reasons, truth and intelligence, 
human dignity, freedom, brotherly love, and the absolute value of moral 
good” (idem). 

This conclusion and the assumption upon which it rests are for this 
reviewer open to serious question and objections. Are not truth, human 
dignity, freedom, brotherly love and a belief in the absolute moral good 
biblical in their origin and content? How can the fruits of Christian doctrine 
be preserved if the roots are neglected or rejected? If truth is of God (the 
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God revealed in and through the Scriptures) and therefore a unity, how 
can men of radically different theological and metaphysical outlooks, or of 
no theological or metaphysical outlook, ever come to a binding agreement 
on questions which look to the Bible for their answers? How can those who 
have such different frames of reference ever come to an agreement on prob- 
lems unless they have a common authority to which they look? The 
cleavage between those who look to the Scriptures and those who reject 
the Word of God as the final authority in such matters is too great to be 
bridged by a supposed common loyalty to practical convictions. In the 
confusion of modern thought it is becoming increasingly difficult for many 
economic and social groups to come to any meaningful agreement as to 
what constitutes the common good. Likewise there are very few political 
and social philosophers today who would subscribe to the doctrine of an 
absolute moral good. It is precisely at these points on which Maritain 
insists that it is pe-sible for men to reach agreement that the greatest 
disagreements have ume. 

The reviewer would ask Maritain one question. Was it not the manifest 
inability of modern society to do exactly what he has assumed to be pos- 
sible which has called forth those essays which make up this volume? It 
would seem that if men of widely divergent outlooks in the realms of meta- 
physics and theology could come to such agreements as he has assumed, 
then the present crisis would not be the pressing problem which it now is. 
If his assumptions concerning the ability of unregenerate men to reach 
practical agreements, while disagreeing widely on theoretical issues, are 
correct, it is difficult to explain the reason for, or the timeliness of, this 
collection of essays. 

Actually Maritain himself does not hold strictly to his own assumptions 
and negates or weakens them in not a few statements. He admits the 
secularization of the biblical view of man and the ensuing loss of freedom 
to be the basic causes of the present dilemma (p. 158). In an essay in which 
he portrays that new age which Christendom must build, Maritain vir- 
tually acknowledges the utter emptiness of his own assumptions in regard 
to democracy when he asserts that “willingly or unwillingly, States will be 
obliged to make a choice for or against the Gospel. They will be shaped 
either by the totalitarian spirit or by the Christian spirit’ (p. 248). Other 
examples of this lack of consistency could be cited for they mar the force 
of the argument in most of the essays in this collection. 

But it would be erroneous to conclude that there is little of value to be 
found in this volume. There is much with which evangelicals in general, 


and Calvinists in particular, may agree. Maritain is at his best in the 
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diagnosis of the illness of contemporary society. He shows a penetrating 
insight into the weaknesses of modern philosophy and is keenly aware of 
its tragic consequences in the area of political practice. Equally heartening 
are his strong affirmations concerning human rights and his condemnation 
of totalitarianism. It is to be regretted that he weakens his position in 
regard to human rights by finding their origin and sanction in Natural Law 
as it was interpreted by Aristotle and Thomas. 

It is this consistent failure on the part of Maritain to look to the Scrip- 
tures directly as the source and authority for his political and social thought 
which constitutes the chief weakness of his writings and of his approach 
to the pressing problems of the day. Thomism is his frame of reference and 
there is little or no direct appeal to the Word of God for light on such 
burning issues as the nature and scope of the authority of government and 
the nature of human rights. For this reason, in the opinion of this reviewer, 
Maritain’s position, as it is set forth in these essays, is an ineffective answer 
to the problems with which they deal. 


C. GREGG SINGER 


Belhaven College, Jackson, Mississippi 


J. H. Bavinck: Inleiding in de Zendingswetenschap. Kampen: J. H. Kok 
N. V. 1954. 309. FI. 6.50. 


Three centuries have passed since the Utrecht professor Gisbertus 
Voetius laid the foundations for a theory of missions founded upon Scrip- 
ture. In the Netherlands today Dr. Johan H. Bavinck of the theological 
faculty of the Free University in Amsterdam is seeking to carry forward 
that tradition of biblically informed scholarship in missions studies. Dr. 
Bavinck, a nephew of the noted theologian Herman Bavinck, served for 
some twenty years in Indonesia as missionary and professor before as- 
suming his post at Amsterdam in 1939. His influence is increasing, not 
only through his own books? and articles, but also through the doctoral 
dissertations and other writings of those who have had the privilege of 
study under his guidance. The publication of this Introduction to the 


* Particularly in his Politicae Ecclesiasticae, Amstelodami, ex officina 
Joannis a Waesberge, 1663-1676. 3 vols. 

2 One book of lectures has appeared in English: The Impact of Christianity 
on the Non-Christian Worid, Grand Rapids, Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company, 1948. 
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Science of Missions is significant in that it offers the first full and sys- 
tematic text on the whole subject of missions to come from the pen of 
this experienced scholar. 

The work is an “introduction” in a strict and scholarly sense. It does 
not deal exhaustively with the problems raised, and the reader, at points 
of his particular interest, may be disappointed at the brevity of the 
suggested solutions. But there is a thorough and systematic survey of 
missions as a theological science. Missions literature in English stands 
greatly in need of such a text. It is an evidence of the fruitfulness of 
scholarly theology applied to the most vexing practical concerns of the 
church of Christ in the modern world. 

Bavinck defends the right of the science of missions to its place in the 
encyclopedia of theological disciplines, and defines its position as being 
within the group of ‘“diaconological’’ subjects. American students of 
missions are likely to regard this discussion with baffled incredulity. Such 
academic distinctions usually appear to us to be mere professorial word- 
games, which even a professor may indulge in only at his peril. But hard, 
sharp thinking has a way of justifying itself. In a time when theological 
education in our country has been forced to self-examination, those who 
cherish the Reformed heritage would do well to review the third volume 
of Abraham Kuyper’s Encyclopaedie’ from which the strange term “‘diaco- 
nological” is taken. Kuyper constructed the word to denote the study of 
the ministry of the church in the official sense, and defined within this 
area the particular ministries of teaching, government, and diaconal 
service. Bavinck is not willing to subsume missions under the teaching 
ministry as Kuyper did, for he regards the church’s missionary calling as 
involving elements of the office of the elder and the deacon and, indeed, 
the general office of the believer, as well as the preaching ministry. This 
discussion is therefore of considerable moment for questions of missionary 
practice. 

Under the ‘‘Theory of Missions’, in the first part of the book, Bavinck 
begins with the ‘Foundation of Missions’ in Scripture. After studying 
the Old Testament, the Gospels, and the Epistles, he summarizes the 
evidence in a formulation of the foundation and nature of the missionary 
task. “The Missionary Approach” is the next problem of missions theory, 
and after defining the state of the question, Bavinck again turns to a 
study of the Bible before formulating his answers. The third division of 


3 Abraham Kuyper, Encyclopaedie der heilige Godgeleerheid, Kampen, 
1909. 3 vols. 
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the “Theory of Missions” presents the threefold goal of missions: the 
glory of God, the planting of the church, and the conversion of the heathen. 
In this division the question of the “accommodation” of the gospel to non- 
Christian cultures is dealt with, and there is a treatment of the relation 
of the older and younger churches on the mission field. 

“Elenctics”, the second major part of the book, belongs logically with 
the theory of missions, since it is a study of the means of confronting with 
the gospel those who follow false religions. However, for purposes of 
convenience, and because of its close relation with such sciences as the 
history of religions, Bavinck treats it separately. 

Part Three of the book is devoted to a discussion of the nature, place, 
and task of the history of missions as a theological study. In a concluding 
chapter there is a brief survey of the present position of missions and a 
glance at the future. 

Dominating the whole work is the concern for scriptural foundation 
to which the whole first section is devoted. Dr. Bavinck could doubtless 
fill many volumes of this size with absorbing reflections based on his 
own experience on the mission field. He is in an exceptional position to 
express his opinions on current mission issues. But his deep conviction 
as to the authority of the Word of God written has put his work on a 
different level from the shelves of missionary reminiscence and punditry 
which compose so much of missions literature. 

Much of the value of the study of Scripture in this book is derived 
from the biblical-theological approach of the author. Only by taking 
into account the progress of God’s self-revelation in Scripture and respect- 
ing the periods of that revelation as well as the organic unity of the whole 
can a theology of missions be developed. Bavinck has utilized the literature 
of biblical theology and presents in compact form the significance of such 
study for missions. In so brief a survey of such a wide range of material 
there is inevitably a loss of richness. Bavinck’s treatment of the New 
Testament material cannot compare with the work of Herman Ridderbos 
to which he refers.4 Yet Bavinck does focus the results of such scholarship 
on the principles of missions. One rather disappointing omission in the 
treatment of the New Testament material is the lack of any adequate 
recognition of the significance of Matthew 16:18 with respect to the 
relation of the old and new Israel. 

The problems of dispensationalism in America make Bavinck’s treat- 


4H. N. Ridderbos, Het Komst van het Koninkrijk, Kampen, J. H. Kok 
N. V., 1950. 
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ment of Romans 11:25 and 26 of particular interest. He considers that the 
term ‘‘Israel’’ in both verses refers to the physical descendants of Abraham. 
The ‘‘and so’’ of verse 26 is to be understood from verse 11; that is, all 
Israel shall be saved through being provoked to jealousy by the salvation 
of the Gentiles. At the same time Bavinck points out that this “‘all Israel”’ 
cannot mean every living Jew, but must refer to the elect of Israel. He 
further emphasizes that the present-day notion of Israel is in no way 
in view in this passage and may be as easily a hindrance as a help toward 
its realization. 

At the conclusion of the basic biblical study Bavinck defines missions 
in these terms: “‘Missions is that activity of the church — which in essence 
is nothing else than the great activity of Christ Himself which He exercises 
through His church — through which the church in this period of the 
postponement of the consummation calls the nations to repentance and 
to faith in Christ so that they may be made His disciples and through 
baptism be incorporated into the fellowship of those who await the coming 
of the Kingdom”’ (p. 70). 

The emphasis on the sovereign activity of Christ, the eschatological 
perspective and the recognition of the importance of the church which 
we find in this definition are all carefully developed from the biblical 
evidence. In stating that missions must be conducted by the church, 
Bavinck declares that whenever a church becomes such that it cannot 
possibly serve as an organ of Christ’s redeeming love, a group of its mem- 
bers must not take over the task, but rather this church itself must be 
called to reformation so that it may become again that which it ought to 
be (p. 69). 

Missions is not the sole purpose for the existence of the church, for 
the church is called first of all to the service of worship and also to that 
teaching ministry by which its members are edified and its youth instructed. 
Yet missions belongs to the nature of the church as an essential part of 
its calling. 

Bavinck deals resolutely with the difficult problems of missions theory. 
There has been much discussion of the so-called ‘‘double foundation” of 
missions. Gustav Warneck in his classic work, Evangelische Missions- 
lehre,s recognizes a foundation for missions in the heathen themselves. 
All men have a natural capacity for receiving the gospel. Roman Catholic 
missions theory has emphasized this ‘double foundation” in the natural 
and the supernatural realms. Hans Scharer, a Barthian exponent of mis- 


5 Gustav Warneck, Evangelische Missionslehre, Gotha, 1897, 3 vols. 
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sions theory, vigorously rejects any “‘double foundation”’ along with all 
natural theology and insists that missions must be founded in the grace 
of God alone.‘ Bavinck refers to Scharer’s article and also insists that the 
one foundation of missions is God's grace in Christ. However, Bavinck 
goes on to distinguish between the foundation of missions and a necessary 
condition for all missions work. This condition is God’s general revelation 
which makes the work of missions possible. Bavinck’s emphasis on the 
significance of general revelation for missions theory has been a distinctive 
contribution of his writings. The wisdom of his citing Scharer on this 
matter seems questionable since Schirer’s attack on the ‘“‘double foun- 
dation” is launched from Barthian presuppositions which are quite 
antithetical to Bavinck’s theology. 

The problem of the missionary approach is closely related to this question 
of the foundation of missions. Bavinck distinguishes between the approach 
in the broader sense and the ‘‘kerygmatic’’ approach of preaching proper. 
Before preaching can begin, the missionary must approach the people in 
the physical sense; he must approach them culturally by living among 
them; and he must approach them linguistically by learning their lan- 
guage. The success or failure of this approach in the broader sense is often 
determinative of the kerygmatic approach. 

In his study of:the approach in the broader sense, Bavinck emphasizes 
that deeds as well as words are forms of communication. With sympathetic 
discernment he treats the problems of marriage and salary as characteristic 
complications in the path of this broader approach. He also points out in 
a stimulating section the great problems that arise from the fact that 
the missionary in his approach is inevitably the bearer of his own culture. 
There has often been a destructive dualism between the words of the 
missionary exhorting to faith in the unseen God and the cultural life of 
the missionary with his practical trust in western machinery and medicine. 
The materialism of western civilization has been carried among other 
peoples by missionaries who were unaware of the extent of their own 
infection. Bavinck sets off a biblical conception of this broader approach 
by contrasting it with the “four-dimensional approach’”’ of theological 
liberalism. Analyzing certain statements from the Jerusalem Conference 
of 1928, he shows that the preaching of the gospel cannot be put on a 
level with medical, educational, and social-economic services, but that 
it is the gospel itself which is manifested in deed as well as in word in the 
missionary approach. 


6 Hans Scharer, Die Begriindung der Mission in der katholischen und 
evangelischen Missionswissenschaft, Ziirich, 1944, p. 37. 
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Two methods are presented in Bavinck’s discussion of the kerygmatic 
approach. One is the method of “confrontal”, the other the method of 
direct presentation. The first method begins with the concepts of the 
people who are being approached and confronts these with the gospel 
message. The second approach seeks to avoid any direct antithesis and 
to present the gospel positively and directly. In previous writings Bavinck 
refers to the early history of missions to Islam as an instance of the polemic 
use of the antithetical method.” Here he is concerned to show that elements 
in both methods are necessary. Frequently the missionary must begin 
with the method of confrontal in order to arouse the interest and attention 
of those addressed. He will then usually move on to a more positive pres- 
entation of the gospel. On the other hand, the “thetic” or positive method 
cannot avoid contrasting heathenism with the gospel, for the language 
which must be used to present the gospel is heathen in its connotation 
and heathen concepts are challenged by the very use of such terms in 
the gospel message. Bavinck holds that it is better to use boldly the most 
significant terms of heathen religion and establish for them an evangelical 
connotation, than to develop an exotic terminology for the gospel by 
avoiding the customary terms by reason of their heathen use. 

Here the question of the “point of contact” is again under discussion. 
Bavinck declares that there is no ‘‘point of contact” in the sense of elements 
of truth in heathenism as remnants of “natural religion”. This is in con- 
formity with his statement that there is but one foundation for missions, 
namely the grace of God. Yet missions is not a “going into the void” as 
Barth presents it. The heathen do not live in a void, but in a place 
illumined on every side by God's general revelation. ‘That one expression 
of Paul that ‘God hath not left himself without a witness’ is actually 
‘the great, the one point of contact which the church in its work for the 
gospel has at its command’ ”’ (p. 140). 

In this whole discussion Bavinck does not distinguish as clearly as he 
might between the psychological and the theological aspects of approaching 
men with the gospel message. The theological problem of the “point of 
contact” is no less acute in seeking to bring the gospel to an unbelieving 
professor of theology in America than in attempting to bring the same 
gospel to a witch doctor in the Congo. The problems of linguistic com- 


munication in a heathen culture are theologically irrelevant. 


7 J. H. Bavinck, Zending in een Wereld in Nood, Wageningen, Zomer en 
Keuning, 1941, pp. 64 ff. 

§ Bavinck refers to ‘‘Die Theologie und die Mission in der Gegenwart”, 
in Zwischen den Zeiten, 1932, p. 197. 
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Still another problem closely related to that of the foundation of mis- 
sions and the missionary approach is the question of ‘‘accommodation.” 
Bavinck would restrict ‘‘accommodation” to the problems of a church 
in relating its life in its own environment to the gospel. A missionary in 
approaching a culture where religious matters are discussed only at night 
in an ancient priestly language may find it necessary to conform to this 
custom in order to gain a hearing for the gospel. If, however, his converts 
were to continue such a practice it might be for them a fatal “‘accom- 
modation” of the gospel to heathen beliefs. Bavinck’s solution is that 
there must not be ‘“‘accommodation”’ but rather ‘‘possession’’. The gospel 
of Christ must take possession of the whole culture. Some customs will 
be eliminated, others will be completely transformed and set in a new con- 
text. There is a valuable discussion of what this means in practice, with 
concrete application to such universal cultural elements as initiations, 
marriage customs, and burial rites. 

In his survey of elenctics Bavinck seeks to show the rebellion and 
flight from God which characterize the false religions by isolating four 
major themes of ethnic religion. The key question is, What has this 
religious complex done with God? In the nature religions He has been 
identified with the cosmos. Another tendency is to put God at a vast 
distance, as in religions which have a sterile tradition of a high God. 
Still another tendency is that of legalism which screens off the presence of 
God by interposing a moral code. This is the tendency of Islam. Another 
ethnic escape from God is the way of mysticism, where God is vaporized 
into all-embracing undifferentiated Being. In a solemn conclusion to this 
section Bavinck warns that these tendencies of the world religions are to 
be found not only in the history of the church, but also in our own hearts. 
The weapon of elenctics must first be turned by the Holy Spirit against 
our own sinful tendencies. 

In his concluding section Bavinck seeks to divide the history of missions 
in terms of a distinctive principle, namely, the attitude of the church 
toward her task. His treatment is suggestive although it seems doubtful, 
a least on the basis of so brief a treatment, that he has successfully sus- 
tained his principle. 

Dr. Bavinck has written a fascinating book. The warmth of his own 
piety is everywhere evident and there are eloquent appeals which arise 
again and again from scholarly discussion. The book breathes missionary 
fervor of the highest order. In particular the emphasis on the need for 
spontaneous witnessing by the whole church is a tonic for Reformed 
Christendom. 
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One lack in Dr. Bavinck’s vision of the work of missions and its present 
problem is, however, most disappointing. There is no adequate recognition 
of the threat of false doctrine within the missionary movement itself. Dr. 
Bavinck is keenly aware of the demonic forces in heathenism but, despite 
his eschatological perspective, he seems strangely undismayed by the 
face of Antichrist. The importance of the modern ecumenical movement 
is often recognized but the dangers inherent in it are not even mentioned. 
There is repeated confession of guilt in which all are involved, indeed, 
one missions motive presented is that of doing penance for our missionary- 
cultural misdeeds. But there is a disturbing silence as to the heinous 
crime of preaching to the heathen in the name of Jesus Christ “another 
gospel which is not another’. In discussing cooperation on the mission 
field, Bavinck does concede that a Christian church cannot cooperate 
with those who do not actually preach Christ, but proclaim, under the 
appearance of Christian language, a kind of ideal humanism (p. 205). 
Yet there is no facing of this problem with respect to the present and 
future of the ecumenical movement. Neo-orthodox writers are frequently 
quoted, but there is no analysis of the dangers of their fundamental teach- 
ing for the theory and practice of missions. It is heartbreaking to listen 
in vain for a trumpet from the walls of Zion. Humility is not enough. 
“Thou has given a banner to them that fear thee, that it may be displayed 
because of the truth’”’ (Psalm 60:4). 


EDMUND P. CLOWNEY, JR. 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Marcus L. Loane: Masters of the English Reformation. London: Church 
Book Room Press. 1954. xii, 247. 12/6. 


Canon Loane has set out to describe the life and death of five of the 
outstanding English martyrs of the time of the Reformation in England. 
The five men selected are Thomas Bilney, William Tyndale, Hugh Latimer, 
Nicholas Ridley, and Thomas Cranmer. According to the ‘‘Foreword”’, 
these are “‘the five most significant of those who laid down their lives in 
the cause of the English Reformation” (p. ix). 

It is not hard to detect the basic attitude of the author. It is one of 
hearty sympathy with the reforming position of the men discussed. This 
sympathy is aroused not by their function as emancipators of the human 
mind or their role as English national heroes, but by their doctrinal position. 
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It is justification by faith, the Reformed view of the Lord’s Supper, and 
especially the homage paid to the Word of God that establish the link 
between these martyrs and the author of this study. 

Such a link definitely exists. The author has entered sympathetically 
into the experience of these martyrs. He describes with loving care their 
gradual growth in grace. His narrative is by no means a deification of 
these men; they are seen in all the human weakness which characterized 
some of them more than others, but all of them to some degree. If their 
coming to the light was gradual, it is so represented. If their courage 
faltered now and again, that fact is not hidden. But the true glory of the 
English Reformation shines the more brightly for that very fact. 

Several of the men described are very reluctant heroes indeed. They 
are literally compelled to go step by step down the path of reform. But 
the compelling force which drives them onward is the power of the truth, 
which gradually impresses itself upon these minds. And this force proves in 
the end to have more strength than the external compulsions which are 
applied in an attempt to drive these men away from their reforming 
positions. 

These things are illustrated best, perhaps, in Thomas Cranmer. As 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Cranmer achieved a greater ecclesiastical emi- 
nence than any of his fellow martyrs. His bold advice given to Henry VIII 
and Edward VI seems to stand in sharp contrast with the disgrace he 
brought upon himself by signing several recantations as the threat of death 
loomed over his head. But Canon Loane sheds some light on this per- 
plexing problem by picturing Cranmer as a man who proceeded slowly 
with his reforming ideas, who sought the good of the English Church as 
a whole, who felt strongly bound to the English crown, and who needed 
sympathetic fellows to bolster his positions. Against this background, 
his recantations are somewhat more understandable than they would 
otherwise be; and the story of his final victory over the weaknesses of the 
flesh, as he recanted his recantations and held the offending hand in the 
flames, provides a moving climax, not only to the final chapter, but to 
the book as a whole. 

There is a remarkable similarity amid differences among these five men. 
All of them experienced a gradual growth in knowledge. All of them 
came, with varying degrees of slowness, out of darkness into light, and 
out of weakness into strength. All of them were intimately connected 
with Cambridge University, where the light of Biblical studies shone most 
brightly. These five represented a peaceful reformation, but one charac- 
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terized in the end by dogged determination. There was not a rabble-rouser 
or an iconoclast among them. Not one among them had any desire to 
rend the Church. They all seem to have agreed in the opinion that the 
Church must accept the reforming views, when once they were called to 
the Church’s attention. Their courage and persistence when this opinion 
was proved wrong undoubtedly had much to do with the later triumph 
of their views. 

From this book it becomes evident that the English Reformation has 
more doctrinal depth than it is sometimes given credit for having. On the 
one hand, the English Reformation was not merely due to whims of kings. 
The activities of Henry and Edward gave opportunity for the expression 
of latent reform sentiments which even the fury of Mary could not extin- 
guish. And on the other hand, the English Reformation was not merely 
a pale copy of Continental reform. It is true that no single outstanding 
leader arose, as in Germany and Geneva, to rally all England behind him. 
But the men around whom the English Reformation centers did their 
own studying, thought their own thoughts, and came to their own 
conclusions. 

One is led, upon reading this book, to allow his thoughts to roam a bit. 
What might have been the results if the Catholic Church had been more 
amenable to reform? What might have happened if the English Reforma- 
tion had embodied these doctrinal reforms more basically? What might 
be the situation today if the departure from this spirit had not been so 
great? One cannot avoid the impression that these questions, particularly 
the last, are also in the mind of the author of this book. He is saying to 
his fellow Englishmen, ‘‘This is the heart of the English Reformation; 
this is the tradition of which we are the heirs.” The author says, not 
the less eloquently because it is subtly said, ‘‘Let us return to this heritage 
and bring it to its proper place in English church and country.”’ Doctrinal 
confusion and religious laxity make this a highly necessary message. The 
fourth centenary of these martyrdoms provides an excellent occasion to 
call for a new commitment to Reformation truth. Our prayers and best 
wishes go with the author in this noble purpose. 

This book cannot be described as preeminently scholarly. It does not 
enter deeply into points of controversy regarding the men treated. It is 
well — but not overly — documented, with a somewhat heavy reliance 
upon John Foxe. But in the main it tells a story, and the story is a good 
one and true. 


To those who desire a clearer understanding of the English Reformation, 
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or of the Reformation in general, to those who rejoice in the unity of the 
true faith in time and space, to those who appreciate the historic validity 
of Jesus’ prophecy, ‘‘And ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free’’; to those people this book is most heartily recommended. 


Joun H. KROMMINGA 


Calvin Theological Seminary, Grand Rapids 


Schippers, R.: De Gereformeerde Zede. Kampen: J. H. Kok. 1954, 
270. Fl. 7.90. 


In this volume Dr. R. Schippers, a member of the theological faculty 
of the Free University of Amsterdam, reviews the Reformed mores. I use 
this term after considering the alternatives because it is not the author’s 
purpose to write a book of ethics. He describes the actual moral behavior 
of men, and since he is not averse to using current sociological terminology, 
I believe it is in order to translate the Dutch word ‘‘zede” in this way 
(cf. p. 69). 

On the one hand, the book treats general matters, such as sociology 
and ethics, taboos and mores, shifts in the normative, and mores and milieu. 
On the other hand, it deals with more concrete questions, some of which 
I mention in order: card playing, usury and interest, the family, the 
position of women, clothing, cremation, early baptism, forced marriages, 
movies, birth control, Sunday observance, dancing, and the use of free 
time. 

The way Schippers handles his material may be indicated if we sum- 
marize his conclusions on several topics. Card playing involves the ques- 
tions of the lot and of chance. One of the most interesting objections 
brought against games of chance is that of Amesius, that the lot is calling 
upon God to give a sign. Such a holy thing, he maintained, should not be 
used for play. Schippers observes that this position involves a detraction 
from play, which we now regard more highly. Chance games are not 
taboo, Schippers thinks, where there is an element of skill involved. But 
all games involving dice should be banned (p. 39). With regard to women’s 
rights the greatest factor in emancipation was the Christian demand for 
monogamy. This Christian influence made great strides, but then in the 
late Middle Ages a time of stagnation came, above which even the Re- 
formers did not rise (p. 61). We must criticize all movements which do 


not give full play to women’s rights and freedoms (p. 63). Such movements 
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come rather from social custom than from Biblical faith. The place of 
women is not only in the home (idem), but women should be allowed to 
take a more extensive and important place outside, for their special 
qualities can bring, e. g., peacefulness into a society where male aggres- 
siveness has prevailed (p. 67). With reference to dancing, Schippers 
says that it is difficult to judge rightly and also difficult to handle the 
problems of the erotic involved. The history of dancing shows that new 
excitements were always sought, which led to the use of cruder and wilder 
forms (p. 221). This itself is enough to make one careful. Further, the 
dance has a connection with the erotic; but, Schippers asks, is everything 
connected with the erotic bad? (p. 222). Earlier Reformed moralists 
spoke abstractly about the dangers in the dance but did not offer an 
acceptable way for the release of erotic tensions (p. 223). Schippers is 
convinced that the solution is not repression or unbounded expression. 
Instead we must find a correct style for erotic expression. There is a 
form of dance that rather purifies than corrupts the erotic (p. 224). I 
gather that he refers to some of the old folk dance forms, which he claims 
have outgrown the bad associations which formerly surrounded them. 
He appears convinced, however, that the modern social dance is too 
surrounded by dangers to be permissible, and he certainly objects to the 
influence of the jungle on the wilder dances (p. 225). 

Schippers presents much interesting material, he shows an earnest 
Christian spirit, and he maintains healthy attitudes throughout. He has 
an eye for the complexity of social and ethical problems. He opposes 
solutions which are no more than external and mechanical (e. g., pp. 121 f.). 
He claims that the Christian has a solidarity with the world and with his 
time, and that he has a great responsibility toward them (pp. 17, 33). 
It may seem paradoxical, but Schippers is convincing when he maintains 
that this solidarity is expressed in the forming of specifically Christian 
social organizations (p. 191). The Christian does, in fact, avoid the 
mistakes of retreating into a Christian ‘‘ghetto” or putting the church 
as an institution at the pinnacle of society. In this sense he does not 
oppose secularization, which breaks the domination of the church over 
other spheres of life. All of life should be holy; the church’s hegemony 
does not make it so (pp. 183, 191). 

One of Schippers prominent motives is the desire to see the Reformed 
faith develop mores that will be adequate to the actual situation in the 
world. We need a code that is for our time. Schippers therefore emphasizes 
the shifts in the normative, citing many interesting historical examples 


of actual shifts in Christian standards. Such changes are not only in 
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unimportant things (p. 22). Neither are they merely changes in the 
application of eternal norms (p. 27). Ethical norms are not absolute 
(p. 40). If one sees the true connection between the social and the ethical 
“then one need no longer fear the shifts in the normative under the 
influence of the dynamic in social life, but one would instead be worried 
about a normativity that is not itself dynamic” (p. 50). If one does not 
have intimate contact with this social dynamic, he is robbed of the insight 
needed for fruitful ethical action (p. 52). 

I have been impressed by the fact that the Dutch Calvinists think 
more in terms of the changing situation than we in America. Schippers 
is certainly actualistic in this sense. The danger here, of course, is that 
the Scriptural norms will be relativized away and that we will lose our 
moorings. Especially since he says that his work is not intended to be 
theoretical (p. 245), I feel that Schippers has dealt with this changing 
normativity somewhat abstractly, approaching his problem too much 
from the side of social dynamics. In a theoretical work an abstract ap- 
proach is quite in order. I would expect in a non-theoretical, popular 
work, however, more concrete appeal to the heart, to follow the truth of 
Christ. For instance, in illustrating the shifting normativity Schippers 
mentions that Augustine, Luther, and Calvin depreciated sexual desire 
and marriage, while we see the matter differently (pp. 26f.). That is 
all very interesting. But here the question is not answered as to who was 
right about the body according to the Scriptures. It is only later on and 
in other connections that he clarifies the matter by speaking, for instance, 
of the mistake of Stoic apathy and of the need for a strong emotional 
life (pp. 116 ff.). 

To support his position about shifting norms Schippers appeals to 
Dooyeweerd. It is true that Dooyeweerd speaks about the emptiness 
of an idealistic approach and that he has an eye for the dynamic in the 
social sphere, which is founded in historical culture-forming activity. 
But it is also true that Dooyeweerd makes it very clear that this dynamic 
is possible only on the unchangeable background of the cosmic order. 
Schippers indeed says that the social has its own normativity. Sociology 
does not deal merely with changing facts while ethics deals with abstract 
norms, as positivistic sociology claims (pp. 48f.). But I wish he had 
been more plain. I would like to see him distinguish his position from the 
activism of contemporary theology when he says, for example, “In all 
the normative the knowing and understanding of the law is included and 
everything is so fully interwoven in it that a distinction in the abstract 
between an eternal and unchangeable norm and the human application 
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thereof does not help us’’ (p. 27). Does not this resemble a position that 
seeks the unity of subject and object? I am also puzzled when Schippers 
goes on to say that the position in the statement quoted above expresses 
the meaning of the new covenant, in which the Lord places His law in 
our inward parts and writes it on our hearts (idem). I wonder whether 
this interpretation of heart involves a true exegesis of the Scriptural 
position. 

Schippers’ researches must have covered a wide range. Because of 
them he has been able to throw interesting sidelights on his subjects. 
I was, however, not always satisfied with the writing. The oscillation 
between the general and the particular and the unusual combination 
of practical questions made the work difficult to follow. I thought, too, 
that Schippers sometimes reasoned in terms of superficial associations 
instead of essential meanings. But that he touched sensitive spots in 
Christian feelings, yet in an artful and tactful way, I do not deny. His 
intentions in writing are seen in the following passage: ‘‘What witness 
do we owe the world through our way of life? The group establishes the 
mores and the mores establish the group. What in the long run will be 
a responsible position here before the Lord of the world? These are ques- 
tions which in my opinion are certainly not answered fully in this book. 
They can, in my judgment, be fully investigated only in another connection, 
in a treatment of the reformation of mores” (p. 260). I trust that Schippers 
will give us this theoretical work, which can be analyzed more exactly 
and where positions are set forth more fully. 


RoBert D. KNUDSEN 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Merrill F. Unger: Archeology and the Old Testament. Grand Rapids: 
Zondervan Publishing House. 1954. 339. $4.95. 


This volume should receive a ready welcome by students of the Old 
Testament. The work covers the span of Old Testament times and in- 
troduces the reader to much of the archeological material now in our 
possession which has either direct or indirect bearing upon Old Testament 
studies. 

The writing is lucid and interesting, enabling one to obtain an overall 
picture of the world and peoples of the Old Testament together with their 
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contemporaries. This is the outstanding feature of the work over against 
many other books on the subject. 

The author holds to the orthodox position on the inspiration of the 
Scriptures and that by reason of the testimony of the Scriptures them- 
selves and not because archeology proves them to be true. Yet the author 
finds that archeological materials, rightly understood, do testify to the 
truthfulness of the Scripture and that this testimony has tempered the 
positions of radical destructive Old Testament critics. 

The short bibliographies given at the end of each chapter will prove a 
fruitful source for further study on the part of many who use this book, 
adding to their understanding of the Old Testament milieu. These bibliog- 
raphies as well as most of the footnotes refer to secondary sources. This 
was obviously done to meet the need of the readers but one may rest 
assured that Unger has a background of training in the original sources 
as well as the secondary. His knowledge of the original sources has pre- 
vented an abundance of errors so common to works of this nature where 
the author is dependent wholly upon secondary sources. 

The liberal use of illustrations aids in the cultivation of a feeling for 
the civilizations that once were the order of the day. 

One will find in this book a good and fair treatment of the archeological 
relationships to such subjects as creation, the Abrahamic age, the Exodus 
and later periods of Old Testament history. These relationships are 
woven together and integrated in an interesting manner that will enrich 
one’s appreciation of biblical history. 

This reviewer questions the interpretation offered on page 62, ‘Up to 
that time the earth had apparently been watered by these subterranean 
fountains and an ascending mist (Gen. 2:5, 6), so that atmospheric con- 
ditions did not yet exist to produce rain nor a rainbow (cf. Gen. 9:13) 
as in the changed postdiluvian world.”” The word here translated ‘‘mist’’ 
may well mean “river’’ as indicated by Sumerian. At least the far-reaching 
geological and meteorological conclusions based upon the common trans- 
lation are very tenuous. Furthermore, this is too good a book to be 
marred by the quoting with approval of George McCready Price on 
geological matters (p. 62). 

It is questionable whether the relating of ‘‘Be fruitful, and multiply 
and replenish the earth’ (Gen. 9:1) with ‘‘And let us make us a name; 
lest we be scattered abroad upon the face of the whole earth’’ (Gen. 11:4) 
will bear the conclusion that Unger places upon it. The position is taken 
that the Tower of Babel was a specific attempt to defy the particular 
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command of Gen. 9:1 (pp. 101, 103). While such an interpretation may 
be possible it is not immediately apparent from the Scripture. It is doubt- 
ful if there is any direct relationship between the verses. 

The treatment of the dates for Abraham and the Exodus is good but 
one wonders why treatment of Gal. 3:17 was omitted. The assertion that 
“the philological equation of the term Hebrew — Habiru seems assured” 
(p. 125) is open to question. The equation has difficulties both in vowels 
and consonants. 

Dr. Unger states, “Just as the Israelites borrowed their music from 
their precursors, so they borrowed the metric form, vocabulary and style 
of their sacred lyrics from their Canaanite predecessors” (p. 218). This 
reviewer is not convinced that either the Israelites or “their Canaanite 
predecessors” used the metric form. The subject of meter in the Old 
Testament poetry and in other ancient Semitic poetry has received a 
gret amount of attention from scholars. Some have argued that there 
was meter and others have argued that there was no meter. Suffice it to 
say for this review that no one has been able to discover any coherent 
metric form in either the Old Testament or other ancient Semitic literature. 


Treatment of the domestication of the camel is not clear: 


Solomon’s Commercial Expansion. Another important source of revenue 
for the royal treasury was from the king’s remarkable expansion 
of industry. He is renowned as ‘the first great commercial king of 
Israel.’ Taking full advantage of peculiarly favorable conditions 
which existed both by land and by sea, he expanded trade to a remark- 
able extent. The domestication of the Arabian camel from the twelfth 
century B.C. onward, as Albright has noted, brought with it a tre- 
mendous increase in nomadic mobility. Caravans could now travel 
through deserts whose sources of water might be two or three days 
apart. There is ample archeological evidence that by Solomon's time 
caravan trade between the Fertile Crescent and south Arabia was 
already well developed (p. 222). 


While one can find evidence to support a more extensive use of the camel 
after the twelfth century B. C. it must not be assumed that the camel was 
first domesticated then. Atraham had domesticated camels with him in 
Egypt several centuries earlier. Camel hair rope and models of camel 
heads have been found in Egypt dating from still earlier. 

A number of misprints occur (cf. pp. 24, 43, 57, 122). The map on page 
95 locates the Biblical Erech as separate from Uruk (Mesopotamian 


name). On page 154 the Code of Hammurabi is said to be “over seven 
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feet tall and some six feet wide.’’ While the stone is six or seven feet tall 
it is only about two feet wide. 

It was a pleasure to read this book. It sets a good example in the use 
of archeology for Old Testament studies. 


LAWRENCE N. MANROSS 
Wheaton College (Illinois) 


Joseph Addison Alexander: Commentary on the Prophecies of Isaiah. 
Introduction by Merrill F. Unger. Two volumes complete and unabridged 
in one. Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House. [c. 1955]. xv, 492 
and 482. $8.95. 

Joseph Addison Alexander: The Psalms Translated and Explained. Grand 
Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House. [c. 1955]. iv, 564. $6.95. 


It will be a cause for rejoicing on the part of conservatives that two 
of Joseph Addison Alexander’s commentaries, that on Isaiah and that 
on the Psalms, have been reprinted. Both of these biblical books are 
in the forefront of discussion today, and we may well be grateful that 
we can once more hear Alexander’s voice on these books. 

Perhaps the commentary on Isaiah is better known than that on the 
Psalms. At any rate, since the present reviewer has discussed it at some 
length elsewhere (see Studies In Isaiah, pp. 9-17) he will in this brief 
notice confine his remarks largely to the work on the Psalms. This com- 
mentary was originally intended to be an abridgment of Hengstenberg. 
It proved, however, to be far more than that. Here is to be found 
Alexander’s own translation and the results of his labors upon the Hebrew 
text. At the same time here is the best of Hengstenberg also. One can 
hardly ask for more than that. 

Without doubt this work will be criticized as too dry and uninspiring 
by those who feed their devotional life on much of the froth that today 
appears in the category of devotional literature, as well as by those who, 
in effect, equate piety with laziness. But here is a rich mine in which 
the serious student may dig to the great enrichment of his own soul. 

Alexander struggles with the Hebrew text, and anyone who has labored 
with the Psalms in Hebrew knows what a difficult task that is. Alexander 
brings out what he believes to be the text’s true meaning. He does not 
hesitate to discuss and to reject views with which he himself is at variance. 
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Consequently, we are given a reasoned discussion as to why a particular 
translation and interpretation are adopted. 

Are not the Psalms, however, too beautiful to be thus used as a corpus 
vile for study? To ask that question is, we fear, to misunderstand the 
Psalms. It is only through patient study and research that we shall receive 
the precious gems of truth that are contained in the Psalter. The English 
Psalter will bring inestimable blessing. But it is only through the deeper 
study of the original that we may be sure that our English translation 
is correct. 

We sincerely hope that ministers and students will work through both 
these volumes with their Hebrew Bibles in hand. Such study could 
only result in an enrichment of preaching and of the lives of the hearers. 


EDWARD J. YOUNG 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Paul G. Schrotenboer: A New Apologetics: An Analysis and Appraisal 
of the Eristic Theology of Emil Brunner. Kampen: J. H. Kok N. V. 1955. 
x, 222. No price given. 


Mr. Schrotenboer’s work is of special interest to all who aspire to a more 
than casual knowledge of the new theology. As might be expected in a 
doctoral dissertation, the going is at times rather rough. The style is that 
of a first book and there are not a few concentrated passages which pre- 
suppose familiarity with some rather specialized “jargon.” Take the 
following, for example: 


That revelation is einmalig is closely allied to its personal character. 
There can be no continuity between the personal dimension and the 
world. Revelation is a break-through from another dimension. Not 
all Biblical revelation has the character of the einmalig, for the prophet 
is but quasi einmalig; only the revelation that is in Jesus Christ fits 
the qualification absolutely. Only this unconditionally personal event, 
that God the Creator should come to man, can be absolutely once- 
for-all (p. 40). 


Most readers would have to look for a detour at this point, since they 
could never get through. However, he who perseveres will be rewarded 
with a comprehensive survey of Brunner’s thought which reflects a good 
deal of discriminating reading in the original sources. 


An outstanding weakness in the work, in the opinion of this reviewer, 
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is its organization of material. This criticism is offered with the ready 
concession that the task of organizing the divers elements of Brunner’s 
thought is a difficult one — just how difficult no one knows better than 
the writer of this review. Nonetheless, arranging of the materials so as to 
achieve maximum lucidity is, just because of the complexity of the subject 
matter, a prime desideratum. Even in the table of contents evidences of 
this problem begin to appear. For example, chapter two — which ought 
to be chapter one, rather than calling the introduction chapter one! — is 
entitled, ‘‘Eristics and Dialectical Theology: The Problem of Episte- 
’ The chapter is then developed under five heads, the fourth 
of which is ‘‘Epistemology.” To cite but one other instance, Brunner 


mology.’ 


believes that the more personal a sphere of knowledge is (i. e., psychology), 
the more a man’s faith will determine his conclusions; the more impersonal 
(i. e., physics), the more will reason, unaffected by faith, determine one’s 
conclusions. Now there is no reference, as would be expected, to this 


principle of ‘‘contiguity,”” as Brunner styles it, in Schrotenboer’s chapter 
on epistemology (pp. 45f.). Rather, it is first cited on page 76, in the 
chapter dealing with Brunner’s anthropology, and comes up again on 
pages 107-8 and page 119 in the chapter on encyclopedia. 

In his appraisal of Brunner’s thought, Schrotenboer shows a wholesome 
restraint, citing some of the commendable qualities of Brunner’s approach 
to apologetics (cf. pp. 176f.). Many of the negative criticisms which he 
offers are also well taken. The critique of Brunner’s view of Scripture is 
especially good. So long as Brunner reduces the authority of Scripture 
to that of a means, an instrument by which the Word of God is conveyed 
to man, he will fail to develop a truly eristic, viz., missionary, apologetic. 
To succeed, any apologetic must confront modern man with the message 
of Scripture as the authoritative revelation of the will of God. This is 
the gist of Schrotenboer’s critique and it is undoubtedly the crux of the 
matter. 


There are some phases of Schrotenboer’s own position, however, which 
leave this reviewer wishing more had been said. For example, he avers: 
“In the Reformed position, subjection to Christ and the Word means 
rejection of higher Biblical criticism’’ (p. 196). Would Mr. Schrotenboer, 
then, reject the various conservative “Introductions” from Raven (late 


« “The introduction and the conclusion, as they relate not to the indi- 
vidual stages of the thought but to the whole work, should not be numbered 
in the series of divisions. To do so gives them a false coérdination”’ 
(Genung: The Working Principles of Rhetoric, 1900, p. 434). 
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Professor of Old Testament at the Reformed Seminary in New Brunswick) 
to the present? Hardly. An easy answer would be to say that he means 
the Christian must reject many of the unfounded conclusions of higher 
criticism. But he does not say this, and to the present reviewer, it is quite 
apparent that he did not intend to. He cites, in this respect, the West- 
minster Confession to the effect that, ‘‘our full persuasion and assurance 
of the infallible truth, and divine authority thereof (viz., the Scripture), 
is from the inward work of the Holy Spirit, bearing witness by and with 
the word in our hearts” (1.5). However, the Confession also says that 
the ‘‘incomparable excellencies and the entire perfection’’ of Scripture ‘‘are 
arguments [italics ours] whereby it doth abundantly evidence itself to be 
the Word of God’’ (1.5). This appears to be a recognition that the testi- 
monium Spiritus Sancti internum terminates on the indicia. At least 
“arguments” are the type of ‘‘evidence’’ only reason can judge. In other 
words, it would seem that our conclusions respecting the Scriptures do 
depend in some sense on our human investigation of the same. Schroten- 
boer, however, has little to say at this juncture, since he feels that the 
traditional apologetics, which appeals to the consistency of Christianity 
with itself and its correspondence with the facts, has failed, having been 
“discredited by theologians such as Overbeck” (p. 214). ‘“‘Brunner has 
correctly seen the error of the traditional apologetics in trying to prove 
the Christian religion” (dem). Brunner, then, he feels, is right in ascribing 
to faith the primacy over reason, but fails to achieve a truly eristic 
apologetic because he does not carry through this insight and challenge 
the right-of reason to sit in judgment upon the Scriptures. The evidence 
of this failure is his acceptance of higher criticism, thereby presupposing 
that the Scriptures ‘‘allow of being either established or refuted”’ (p. 196). 

Near the close of the study there is an interesting and suggestive com- 
parison and contrast drawn between Brunner’s personalistic dimension- 
alism and Dooyeweerd’s philosophy of the idea of law. 


Pau. K. JEWETT 
Fuller Theological Seminary, Pasadena 


Martin J. Wyngaarden: The Future of the Kingdom in Prophecy and 
Fulfillment. Grand Rapids: Baker Book House. 1955. 211. $3.50. 


The day of reprints has brought again to the Christian public this 
worthy volume, first published by Zondervan in 1934. The book pro- 
fessedly deals with ‘‘the scope of the kind of prophecy that is spiritually 
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interpreted, by the Scriptures’’ (p. 7). There is little reference to exegetes 
and other writers as authority for the arguments and interpretations 
presented. Rather, the author appeals directly to the passages of Scrip- 
ture themselves to demonstrate his points. His subject is a delicate one, 
one of contention among evangelicals, so he attempts to show, and with 
good success, how the Holy Spirit spiritualizes the various prophetical 
terms and concepts. 

His basic thesis is that, although there are many prophecies which have 
been fulfilled or which are to be fulfilled literally, those which are “abiding 
elements associated with the typical, Old Testament, theocratic king- 
dom” (p. 85) are given a “latent spiritualization” in the Old Testament 
and a “patent spiritualization’’ in the New Testament by the Primary 
Author of the Word and should therefore be interpreted spiritually by us. 

Wyngaarden singles out the following theocratically-related items and 
by appeal to many proof texts endeavors to show that they are thus 
spiritualized: Zion (or Jerusalem), the Holy Land, the Kingdom, the Seed 
of Abraham, the Bride, Israel, Edom (as typical of Israel’s enemies), the 
physical conquest of the enemies of the theocracy, the Temple, the Sacri- 
fices, Priestly Types, Royal Types, Prophetic Types, the Old Covenant, 
Circumcision and the Passover. 

In so doing, he lays bare a structural pattern rather than presenting a 
series of unrelated arguments, and by so doing makes for his cause an 
excellent case. One is impressed by the careful outlining, the direct appeal 
to Scripture, the logical development, and the clear-cut proof texts ad- 
duced. It would be difficult to controvert the vast array of interrelated 
evidence presented. 

On the other hand, the reader may have an uneasy feeling that the 
author is attempting to prove too much, at points to press the Scriptures 
into the molds which are consonant with his thesis, although the passages 
are not naturally so interpreted. An example somewhat along this line is 
that of his contention for the latent-patent spiritualization of the land 
promised to Abraham and his seed. If we understand the section correctly, 
it identifies Canaan as the promised inheritance but goes on to show that 
the priests and Levites received Jehovah Himself as their inheritance, 
that David and others of the Psalmists made a similar claim, that the 
New Testament makes it plain that Jesus Christ is the inheritance of all 
true believers and that we receive the inheritance in the fullest sense in 
connection with Christ’s ‘‘rule over the new heaven and new earth” (p. 93). 
We may well grant that a spiritual inheritance was involved, but that is 


not to say that the term or concept ‘‘the holy land”’ was spiritually inter- 
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preted by the Holy Spirit. The /and itself is not shown to be a type, at 
least not by the ‘‘inheritance” passages, and yet we read in the context, 
“Again there is a latent spiritualization of the holy land in the Old Testa- 
ment”’ (p. 91). On Wyngaarden’s own thesis, if God promised a land, it 
should be expected that He would give that land (literally) unless it can 
be shown that the Bible itself spiritualizes the concept of “the land.” That 
it does spiritualize the related concept of “inheritance” does not prove 
his point. 

The main thrust of the book is brought to a head when the author says, 
“Suffice it, therefore, to say, by way of summary, that the kingship of the 
prophesied Messiah would evidently come about amid the spiritual counter- 
parts of the entire theocracy, as we find these counterparts in the church. 
The elements of the typical, Old Testament kingdom, when spiritually 
interpreted, become the corresponding elements or phases of the anti- 
typical, New Testament kingdom, namely the church” (p. 157). Are the 
Church and the Kingdom one? Yes, says Wyngaarden, and documents 
the assertion by referring to Mt. 16:18, 19, Col. 1:13 and Rev. 21:9-12. 
How did Christ become King of the Kingdom? He answers by saying 
that it was by humbling Himself, becoming obedient to the death of the 
Cross, rising from the dead and ascending to the right hand of the Father, 
the place of sovereignty from which He reigns now over His church, finally 
to rule as Messiah King over the church glorified. 

In his work, Dr. Wyngaarden excoriates the position of those premille- 
narians who insist that ‘‘the literal sense of prophetic materials must be 
adopted” (pp. 70 f.). He maintains that a rigid adherence to such a view 
makes Scripture contradict itself and is contrary to the interpretation of 
the Holy Spirit within the Word. We can but rejoice that in the score of 
years since the book was first published, large numbers of premillenarians 
have come to reject many of the interpretations so plainly in error and 
so strongly condemned by the Calvin professor. 

An interesting sidelight in the book is the reference to the way in which 
the Septuagint writers handled Old Testament quotations. The author 
indicates that, at least upon occasion, they, apparently with intent, gave 
a spiritual interpretation rather than reproducing literally the original 
text. To be sure, there are Septuagint passages such as Acts 15:16-18 
which represent a divergence from the Hebrew text and yet which are 
quoted by New Testament writers as fulfilling Old Testament prophecies, 
but, as in other cases, it may well be that scribal errors were reproduced by 
the Septuagint authors without any thought on their part that they were 


spiritualizing the text. Inspired New Testament writers may then well 
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have followed the Septuagint translation since it was well known and, 
though inaccurate in text, did convey the truth outlined in the original 
prophecy. The present writer does not wish to pass judgment in the 
matter, but suggests that special study of such passages with a view to 
testing the Wyngaarden assertions might well be profitable. 

The author quite uniformly expounds Scripture passages of debatable 
interpretation without suggesting to his readers that other evangelical 
scholars have drawn quite different interpretations from the same passages. 
Instances of this type include the adoption of ‘‘covenant” in translating 
the diathéké passages, the view that Jehovah’s coming forth from Edom 
(Jud. 5:4, 5) refers to His wrath against sinners (p. 109), and the assertion 
that Philippians 2:14, 15 applies prophetic characteristics to the Church 
(p. 120). 

His treatment of the Angel of Jehovah (pp. 40f.) could probably be 
improved upon, especially as regards the citation of Malachi 3:1, for the 
verse makes no clear identification of ‘the Messenger of the Covenant” 
and the ‘‘Angel of Jehovah’’ as Wyngaarden assumes. It is rather sur- 
prising, also, that no mention is made of the Angel of the Lord references 
in the third chapter of Exodus. 

The writer makes quite a point of the claim that “‘the outward manifesta- 
tion of the theocracy largely determined the form that was predominant 
in the eschatological representation from age to age” (p. 38). The observa- 
tion appears to be correct, but the emphasis given to the idea in the sur- 
rounding context is perhaps a bit overdone. As a matter of fact, the 
prophets of the kingdom period cast their eschatological prophecies some- 
times in kingdom forms but again and again in prophetic or priestly forms. 
Moreover, Moses, the key Messianic type in pre-kingdom days, carried 
out the functions not only of prophet but also of priest and ruler, as did 
David in the kingdom period, while Melchizedek, one of the two leading 
typical figures used as types in the post-kingdom literature, is known in 
Scripture as both priest and king. The Bible, therefore, does not seem 
to give special prominence to the exaggerated lines of distinction drawn 
by our author. 

In view of the fact that Dr. Wyngaarden so seldom appeals to fellow 
commentators to strengthen his contentions, it seems somewhat incon- 
gruous for him to single out for quoting purposes an exegete of the Liberal 
camp such as Cheyne in attempting to show that the Servant of the Lord 
is to be identified with the Messiah as king. Possibly his line of thinking 
is that even a man like Cheyne cannot escape the implied identification, 
but if so, he has not made this clear (see page 50). 
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In the light of evidence presented at the 1954 meeting of the Evangelical 
Theological Society by Dr. Allan A. MacRae, the prophecy regarding Tyre 
and its fulfillment, with which the present volume begins (cf. pp. 14 ff.), 
might well be re-examined and re-evaluated. The results of such a study, 
however, would not materially affect the point made by Dr. Wyngaarden 
in contending for the literal fulfillment of the prophecy. 

How delightful it is to read a book which represents serious study and 
scholarly observations and arguments but which also reveals from time 
to time the reverent spirit of the author, the spirit of a true Christian. We 
have examined books in which the authors in prefatory comments claimed 
the humility and piety and faith of believers but who then proceeded to 
attack the integrity of the Bible and to repudiate the teachings of Scripture. 
The author of the book under review, however, writes in his preface, ‘But 
may these studies be used, chiefly, to magnify the glorified Christ” (p. 8) 
and on succeeding pages makes further expression of his desire that the 
Lord be honored through his work (cf. pp. 22, 158, 193). But more, 
throughout the book he approaches Holy Writ, as indeed it is in its entirety, 
as ‘‘the Word of God written, and therefore inerrant in the autographs” 
(quoted from the doctrinal basis of the Evangelical Theological Society). 

Dr. Wyngaarden’s book must indeed have the attention of all who do 
not now accept the spiritual interpretation of the theocratic elements in 
Scripture. His proof texts are abundant; his arguments are weighty. The 
humble searcher who wishes to know what the Bible teaches will not by-pass 
this significant work. 

One could wish that the externals of the volume were of as high an order 
as the study of Scripture presented in the book, but such is not the case. 
Typographical errors abound, whether misspellings of words or the omis- 
sion of letters or parts of words or entire words or the incorrect listing of 
Bible references. And all this despite the fact that a considerable number 
of these errors were pointed out in a review of the book as published 
originally in 1934, a review known both to author and to publisher! In one 
case (p. 61) we find a broken quotation, no part of which is enclosed in 
quotation marks. As for punctuation, it is to be regretted that the comma 
has been inserted in many places in which it does not belong, distorting 
the intended meaning, and interrupting the reader unnecessarily in his 
reading of the text. Would that evangelical publishers might do the same 
careful job of proofreading which so generally characterizes works issued 
by other publishers! 

Burton L. GODDARD 


Gordon Divinity School, Beverly Farms, Massachusetts 
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Paul King Jewett: Emil Brunner's Concept of Revelation. London: James 
Clarke & Co., Ltd. 1954. xi, 190. 18s. 


This treatise on Brunner is the first of a series of volumes to be published 
under the auspices of the Evangelical Theological Society. ‘‘The distin- 
guishing feature of the organization”, one learns from the foreword of 
the book, ‘‘is the high view of Scripture to which its members subscribe. 
It espouses no partisan theology, but endeavours to encourage true scholar- 
ship among those who have high regard for the integrity of Holy Writ.” 

Jewett assumes the task of answering the question of what Brunner 
means by revelation. The analysis of the question centers around the 
two problems of revelation as an objective event in history and the recep- 
tion of this revelation by the individual through faith. He treats his 
theme from the perspectives of history, faith, reason, and the Bible. 

There can be little question that Jewett has delved deeply into the 
theology of Brunner, that he has wrestled not only with the various and 
vexing theological motifs but that he has also ascertained the philosophical 
pedigree of Brunner’s thought. The analysis of the theology becomes 
apparent in the concise and lucid treatment of the various concepts which 
are woven into the fabric of Brunner’s dialectical theology. In the first 
chapter on ‘Revelation and History’’, for instance, he treats the concepts 
of immanence, uniqueness, primal history, incognito, myth, and the Jesus 
event. Each one is handled in an inductive manner so that the reader is 
satisfied that the attempt is made to reproduce correctly the thought of 
the author. In tracing the philosophical background of Brunner’s thought, 
Jewett lists the influence of such thinkers as Kant, Kierkegaard, the 
Critical philosophers, and the Neo-personalists, particularly Ferdinand 
Ebner and Martin Buber. 

The first four chapters of the book are analytical; the final one is critical. 
As in the analysis, so in the evaluation, the various component elements 
are viewed and criticized separately. The general criticism which Jewett 
directs against Brunner is that his theology does violence to the Bible 
and that it lacks the desired internal consistency. 

Our difficulty with this book is that, in spite of the yeoman service it 
performs in laying bare some of the basic concepts of Brunner’s theology, 
especially those which are related more directly to the concept of revelation, 
the author has not clearly seen what we would call the basic structural 
motif of the theology. One must have seen the genius of the total system 
before one can properly evaluate the various elements which make up 
the whole. This means also that there must be an adequate grasp of the 
extra-biblical strands of thought which are woven into the dialectical 
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carpet. Once one has discovered the basic structural motif, one will have 
the means of explaining the various aspects and branches of thought. 

Brunner himself has suggested that the central strand of his theology 
is the dialectic of law and gospel. (See Der Mensch im Widerspruch, p. 515). 
A perusal of his books will make it abundantly plain, moreover, that the 
content which he pours into these two basic polar concepts can in no 
sense of the term be limited to teaching derived from Scripture by way 
of exegesis. For Brunner the law corresponds to the rational aspect of 
reality, as distinguished from the irrational; it is the constant aspect, as 
contrasted with the novel; the categorical, as distinguished from the 
contingent. It is the comprehensible, not the incomprehensible. Law is 
constitutive for reason; it is that which man can know naturally, apart 
from any outside help. On the other hand, the gospel is everything that 
the law is not. The law is impersonal; the gospel is personal, for in it God 
and man meet in love. The law is abstract; but the gospel is concrete, 
for it is the personal encounter of God’s coming to and addressing man. 
The law is naturally knowable to man, while the gospel is incomprehensible, 
the real (existential, not theoretical) paradox. The law is unchanging; 
the gospel of forgiveness is the abrogation of this constant, unchanging 
thing. 

That law and gospel are related dialectically means, according to 
Brunner, that there is a dual relationship between them. They stand over 
against each other both antithetically and complementarily. The law 
both leads to and away from the gospel, while the gospel in its turn fulfills, 
only to abrogate the law. The basic dialectic of Brunner must be viewed 
as the attempt to maintain in indispensible union the disparity and sup- 
plementation of the ‘“‘law”’ and “‘gospel’’. 

Jewett has correctly understood that Brunner leans toward the teaching 
of the irrationalist school. This does not mean that he is one to seek to 
annul reason altogether, but that he depreciates reason, assigning it to 
its supposedly proper place, the province of the world. This irrationalism 
manifests itself in the basic structural motif in that the priority is always 
given to the gospel, not to the law; contingency has primacy: over the 
categorical, the mystery over the known. The continuity between 
the dimensions of the impersonal and the personal is in service to the 
discontinuity. 

The dialectical theologian decries staticism. This manifests itself in 
Brunner not only in his ascription of primacy to faith over reason, gospel 
over law, the personal over the impersonal, the unknowable over the 
knowable; but also in the manner in which he seeks to relate the two 


dimensions of reality. The two basic aspects of reality (law and gospel) 
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must at every point be brought into correlation one with the other. More- 
over, this correlation must be of the most activistic sort. Consequently 
there is no place for rigid system, or for chaos or pure contingency. The 
dialectic of law and gospel must be seen as the attempt to keep the two 
polar moments in constant ‘‘theological’’ suspension. 

That Jewett has not fully understood this basic structural motif of 
Brunner’s thought can be seen, for example, in his attempt to explain 
Brunner’s concept of revelation without paying more than passing notice 
to his broad teaching on general revelation and the intimately-related 
problems of a natural theology and the point of contact. It is well-known 
that over against Barth, Brunner maintains the validity of a revelation 
in creation. The realm of general revelation is for him the realm of law, 
not that of gospel. It is impersonal revelation, outside of Christ. There is 
no legitimate natural theology, for the sin of man in appropriating this 
natural revelation makes for discontinuity. At the same time general 
revelation (although intransitive) is a preparation for the special revelation 
which is received in faith (and is therefore transitive). 

One may plead that it was the intention of Jewett to consider only 
special revelation, and that therefore general revelation did not fall within 
the limits he set for himself. Our contention is, however, that to do just 
that is illegitimate, for one pole of the dialectic cannot properly be under- 
stood without a grasp of the other pole and of the dual relationship that 
obtains between the two opposed poles. 

A minor criticism of this book is that it is no longer entirely up-to-date. 
It bears the earmarks of having been actually written a number of years 
ago. This is especially apparent in that no reference is given to Brunner’s 
recent work on eschatology (Das Ewige als Zukunft und Gegenwart, 1953). 
Here, as in the earlier writings, the irrationalistic penchant of Brunner 
appears in his depreciation of theory, and in the disparity he places 
between propositional, theoretical truth and non-theoretical revelation. 
Here Brunner readily admits that the doctrines both of eternal separation 
and universal redemption are taught in Scripture. He admits that this is 
a palpable contradiction; in fact, he is glad that the contradiction is there. 
However, God’s word is not a doctrine but a word of challenge to man. 
It would snatch us from the position of observer and draw us into the 
heart of the existential struggle by depriving us of any satisfying infor- 
mation concerning the future. Scripture does not give us such truth as 
represents an objective condition of things, but formative, subjective, 
personal truth (pp. 183, 184). It is by means of the contradiction that 
the Bible changes the observer into a participant. The personal takes 
priority, but has need of the impersonal, theoretical truth. It is this motif 
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which runs through the whole of Brunner’s writings, and is constitutive 
for his doctrine of revelation. 

This polar suspension between law and gospel, ascribing at every point 
the primacy to the gospel and maintaining the subordinate and yet indis- 
pensible service of law, indicates the basic commitment of Brunner, a 
commitment which he must maintain at all costs. In fact, he presents 
no defense of it because it lies at the root of his system. Into this dialectic 
all elements of theology must be pressed. Loyalty to this motif compels 
Brunner to deny the trustworthiness of the scriptural record as a reliable 
communication of propositional truth, while at the same time it permits 
him to appeal to the Scripture as the “sacrament”’ or the pointer to the 
so-called personal truth. 

He who would successfully oppose Brunner from the standpoint of the 
high doctrine of an authoritative Scripture must lay bare this anti- 
scriptural motif and show at every point where the religious and scientific 
positions of Brunner differ from those of a truly biblical faith-commitment 
and of a truly scriptural doctrine of revelation. 

The Evangelical Theological Society is to be complimented for its 
publication of this volume and it is to be hoped that Jewett will continue 


his writing on such an important contemporary as Emil Brunner. 


Pau. G. SCHROTENBOER 
Holland, Michigan 


J. Marcellus Kik: Revelation Twenty. An Exposition. Philadelphia: 
Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Co. 1955. ix, 92. $2.00. 


Although the author asks us to consider his work on its own merits as an 
exposition of Scripture, and not as representative of a particular school of 
thought, one soon discovers that his outlook is distinctly postmillenarian 
and that his book is concerned to show the untenability, from his point of 
view, of premillenarian and amillenarian interpretations. The book is to 
be welcomed both because of its conscientious evaluation of Scripture and 
because of the forthright presentation of its position. In recent decades, it 
would appear, the postmillenarian approach has not had the acceptance 
among evangelicals it once enjoyed. Rooted as it is in Augustine’s thought, 
and supported as it has been by learned students of Scripture of the stature 
of Warfield, it would seem to be worthy of more than antiquarian interest. 
This little book, at any rate, may be regarded as an earnest effort to revive 
acceptance of this interpretation, 
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In addition to his exegetical argument the author seeks to commend his 
position by a challenge bound up with his evangelical optimism. Thus he 
says: 


That there is still a remnant of paganism and papalism in this world 
is chiefly the fault of the Church. The Word of God is just as powerful 
in this generation as it was during the early history of the Church. The 
power of the Gospel is just as strong in this century as in the days of the 
Reformation. These enemies could be completely vanquished if the 
Christians of this day and age were as vigorous, as bold, as earnest, as 
prayerful, and as faithful as Christians were in the first several centuries 
and in the time of the Reformation (p. 74; cf. p. 65). 


Even if one is unable to accept this evaluation without some qualification 
or supplementation, it must be observed that it stems, at least in part, from 
one highly salutary emphasis in the book. This is the pervasive recognition 
and setting forth of the reality and blessedness of the salvation already 
attained in Christ (cf. pp. 29f. and passim). This emphasis is especially 
necessary where there is a tendency toward a one-sided futurism. 

But it is disconcerting that the consummation of the world, or the age to 
come, almost disappears from view on this approach. It is curious that in 
this respect there is at least a formal point of contact with current modern 
views which depress or set aside the future age by way of an absorption 
with “realized eschatology”. Kik of course does not deny the reality of the 
consummation but he appears to hold that the Scriptures present virtually 
no reflection upon it. 

The most striking illustration of this tendency is his conclusion that Reve- 
lation 21 and 22 delineate, not the world to come but, the present messianic 
kingdom (cf. pp. 67 ff.; 41 f.). No detailed consideration of Kik’s argu- 
ments can be presented here. It must suffice to say that his view fails to 
reckon with the clear indications of finality in these chapters and is marked 
by a severe prosaic literalism at other points which is especially surprising 
in view of the general advocacy of a non-literalist interpretation on the part 
of the author. Under the former head mention may be made of the evi- 
dently cosmic implications of the appearance of the new heaven and the 
new earth in place of the old heaven and earth and sea (21:1); the antithesis 
in terms of final issues (cf. ‘“‘the second death” in 21:8); the absence of death 
among the blessed (21:4). As examples of the latter, mention may be made 
of the interpretation of Revelation 21:24 (that mations shall walk through 
its light, and kings shall bring their glory and honor into it) and 22:2 (that 
the nations shall be healed) as excluding the thought of the consummation. 
But this is to overlook the manner in which particularly the book of Reve- 
lation uses the language of the Old Testament to set forth vividly and con- 
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cretely the truth of the consummation of the old order. Thus in Revelation 
21:24 the prophecy of universal salvation and homage in Isaiah is effectively 
utilized and in 22:2 the bliss of Paradise is employed to show forth the 
glories of Paradise regained. 

An argument of special weight for the author is his contention that the 
holy city of Revelation 21:2 must be dated before the consummation be- 
cause it is described as the bride of the Lamb. It is only ‘‘during the Gospel 
dispensation”, according to the author, that ‘‘the kingdom is the Lamb’s” 
(p. 67). This far-reaching conclusion is based upon an appeal to I Corinth- 
ians 15:24, 28 with its teaching that Christ at his coming will deliver the 
kingdom to the Father. This passage is evidently a cornerstone in Kik’s 
construction (cf. pp. 35, 36, 39, 67, 76f.), for he presses it to imply that 
wherever the rule of Christ is referred to, the consummate state cannot be 
in view. Leaving to one side the question whether this does justice to 
Paul’s teaching as a whole, it may be pointed out that this construction is 
plainly not in keeping with the manner in which, in Revelation itself, the 
rule of Christ is viewed comprehensively and is not differentiated from the 
rule of God (7:9; cf. 5:6; 12:10; 22:1,3). And in any case it would be far- 
fetched to exclude the “bride of the Lamb” as such from a place within the 
world to come. 

The Augustinian interpretation of ‘the first resurrection’’ of Revelation 
20 which Kik defends at length is as consonant with an amillenarian view 
of the millennium as with his postmillenarianism. But that is not to admit 
that the author has made out as good a case for this view as may be made for 
the more common amillenarian interpretation of Revelation 20:4—6 as being 
concerned with the heavenly bliss of saints who have died in the Lord. Only 
a few points may be made here. A general criticism is that Kik in dealing 
with “the first resurrection” determines the meaning of the term apart 
from the data of Revelation rather than taking primary account of the 
distinctive context in chapter 20 (cf. pp. 3-14; 45 ff.). The doctrine that 
believers by virtue of their present union with Christ live and reign with 
him is a precious biblical truth; but that this cannot be in view in Reve- 
lation 20:4—-6 is evident when one considers that John is contrasting two 
groups of persons, and since he specifically designates the second group as 
“the rest of the dead” (20:5), the former group must also be restricted to 
the dead, and be identified with the dead who have died in the Lord of whom 
Revelation 14:13 speaks. ‘The souls” of Revelation 20:4 are therefore 
properly understood of the departed dead in their disembodied state. Yux7 
may indeed in certain usages mean “life” but this gives no warrant to 
translate the plural as “‘lives’”’ in the rendering: ‘‘I beheld the lives of them 
that were beheaded for the witness of Jesus” (p. 51). This translation and 
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construction moreover leads to the astonishing implication that John is 
understood as having beheld their lives prior to their being beheaded rather 
than, as the text naturally reads, that he saw the souls of those who had 
been beheaded (cf. pp. 51f.). Nor is it legitimate to argue that the 
thrones of Revelation 20:4 are on earth because Revelation 20:8, 9 deals 
with an earthly situation (p. 35), for vv. 4-6 are parenthetical, as Kik him- 
self at one point recognizes (p. 36). Revelation 20:1-3, 7-10 depicts an 
earthly millennium, but this should not close the eyes of the reader to the 
heavenly state that is in view in vv. 4-6 so far as the declarations regarding 
the saints are concerned. The attentive reader of Revelation has had to 
adjust his vision frequently to such abrupt transitions between earth and 
heaven. 

We hope that his book will receive the careful reading it deserves and 
especially that it will constrain its readers to engage in a fresh and thorough 
examination of the text of Scripture. 


N. B. STONEHOUSE 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


F. E. Mayer: The Religious Bodies of America. St. Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House. 1954. xiii, 587. $8.50. 


This big book by the late professor of systematic theology at Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis, provides information about the doctrines and history 
of the multifarious religious groups and movements of America and may 
also serve as a system of comparative doctrine from the approach of 
Missouri Synod Lutheranism. First the various churches are arranged 
according to families (Greek Catholic, Roman Catholic, Lutheran, Re- 
formed, Arminian) and policy (‘“‘Unionizing Churches’’); then the evalu- 
ation proceeds by throwing together ‘Enthusiastic or Inner Light Bodies”, 
‘Millennial Groups’, ‘Interdenominational Trends and Organizations’’, 
“Anthropocentric and Anti-Trinitarian Bodies’, ‘‘Egocentric or Healing 
Cults’, and finally ‘‘Esoteric and Miscellaneous Groups”. This classifi- 
cation is sometimes misleading, because the reader may suppose that 
bodies which have been grouped according to genetic or abstract principles 
are also closely related in theology. Anglicans and Baptists, although 
given correct identification when treated, are nevertheless classed as Re- 
formed. Lumped together under ‘Millennial Groups’’ are both such 
Christian movements as Premillennialism and Dispensationalism and also 
such non-Christian organizations as the Mormons and Jehovah’s Witnesses. 
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For each body or movement there is a historical and doctrinal survey 
with an evaluation from a Lutheran viewpoint, and a bibliography. Salient 
lines of the belief of each body are clearly drawn, giving a specific impres- 
sion to the reader. A typically Lutheran analysis of Calvinism presents 
that system in a way far from satisfactory to Calvinists. Mingled with 
the useful data of the book are some errors of fact: for example, Amyral- 
dianism is defined in a way that fails to distinguish it from historic Cal- 
vinism: “Christ died sufficienter for all but efficaciter only for the elect”’ 
(p. 230); ‘Edinburgh University is still the stronghold of Calvinistic 
Presbyterian theology and in its Evangelical Quarterly wields a world- 
wide influence’ (p. 225); L. Boettner is described as an outstanding 
theologian of the Christian Reformed Church (p. 224). It is uncritically 
observed that both Modernists and Fundamentalists in the Reformed 
churches ‘‘remain rather close to the basic Reformed, more specifically, 
Calvinistic principles of theology. Modernism seeks to magnify the glory 
of God in a social and economic revolution; Fundamentalism in the es- 
tablishment of a millennial kingdom”’ (p. 194). 

Perhaps the chief value of the work, to one who is not a Lutheran, is 
its varied and full expression of orthodox Lutheran opinion. It has been 
said that one of the best ways to become acquainted with the basic prob- 
lems of all philosophies is to study one philosophy thoroughly. This book 
will do something similar for theology. It projects in detail a Lutheran 
cast of mind and also stimulates the reader to examine the basis for his 
own position, on all the doctrines under analysis. 


ARTHUR W. KUSCHKE, JR. 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


James Buchanan: The Doctrine of Justification. Grand Rapids: Baker 
Book House. 1955. x, 514. $4.95. 


The post-war boom of reprints seems to be just about over, and most 
publishers are looking for new talent. But we are happy to see the worth- 
while and ambitious plan of the Baker Book House to bring back three of 
the outstanding works of Reformed theology. Buchanan on Justification 
is now available and we are promised on the jacket of this book William 
Cunningham’s monumental Historical Theology and James (not D. Doug- 
las) Bannerman’s thorough work, The Church of Christ. 

It is surprising that there are so few volumes that the minister can turn 
to on the subject of Justification by Faith. On other theological subjects 
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such as the Atonement, the Person of Christ, Eschatology, and the Holy 
Spirit, there is a great choice. But this reviewer can name only two other 
books available today that treat this topic in any complete way. One of 
these, the new work by Berkouwer, considers only the aspect of the 
subject that relates to faith. This fact of the paucity of works relating to 
justification might be understandable if the subject were an obscure one on 
the periphery of divine truth. But since it stands at the heart of Reformed 
theology it strikes us as somewhat strange. Perhaps the answer is that for 
years Buchanan’s work has been the standard on the subject. Ministers of 
Reformed persuasion did not need more than Buchanan on this subject in 
their libraries. 

The book is divided into two main sections. The first considers the 
subject from the historical point of view. We are taken into the Old Testa- 
ment, the Apostolic Age, the Church Fathers, the Schoolmen, and finally 
the Reformation and the post-Reformation era. It is this part of the book 
that the reviewer finds most helpful. Often it is the case that by setting a 
doctrine in its historical background an author gives a better perspective 
to it. We find it so in this book. Buchanan is especially incisive in his 
treatment of the Tridentine and subsequent teaching of the Roman 
Church, showing it to be an attempt at a compromise with the natural 
man’s Justification by Works. And in considering the Old Testament he 
makes it very clear where he stands on the dispensationalist question when 
he says, ‘‘The economy of Moses, whatever prominence it gave to the Law, 
was unquestionably a dispensation of the Covenant of Grace” (p. 39). 

The second section contains Buchanan’s positive exposition of the 
doctrine set forth in thirty-four propositions that almost cover every 
aspect of the subject possible. The student who thinks that the subject 
of Justification by Faith is an elementary one that can be covered in one or 
two lessons would do well to ponder deeply these propositions. This 
doctrine is so rich and so interconnected with all aspects of divine revelation 
that the person who has grasped Buchanan’s position must of necessity 
have grasped the entire scope of Reformed theology. This is what makes 
this book important reading for one who would be tempted to accept the 
Reformation teaching of Justification by Faith but reject its other em- 
phases. One thrust of the author is especially good, his insistence on the 
forensic character of justification. On page 230 he says, “If Justification 
is thus proved to be the opposite of condemnation, it can only be, like the 
latter, a forensic and judicial term; and the one can no more signify to 
sanctify or to make righteous inherently, than the other to deprave or 
deteriorate the moral character of one who is convicted of crime.”’ 
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The book ends with nearly one hundred pages of notes which are a 
veritable gold mine of bibliographical material on all the literature on the 
subject up to 1867. Professor Roger Nicole of Gordon College has written 
a new preface to the book which has been added to the old preface of 
1867. 

There are some places at which it seems that more adequate treatment 
would have been in order. For example, the question as to whether faith 
is the righteousness in view when we are justified is very briefly touched 
upon. Romans 4:3 definitely needs a fuller exegesis. In what sense was 
Abraham's faith “reckoned unto him for righteousness”? And in Bucha- 
nan’s stress on the forensic aspect of justification he seems to slide over the 
“constitutive” aspect. Is it not true that God does not just declare a 
sinner to be righteous but also constitutes him, places him in a new relation- 
ship, as righteous before him? This seems to be the teaching of Romans 
SiS. 

These criticisms should not be taken however as depreciating this book. 
There are insights into the divine way of salvation that one will find in no 
other work. We trust that it will be thoroughly digested by many of our 
preachers and that sinners will be turned from their own schemes of 
justification to the divine method, found in the Holy Scriptures, and so 
clearly expounded by James Buchanan. 


JosePH C. HOLBROOK, JR. 


Fairlawn, New Jersey 


ed. Roy W. Battenhouse: A Companion to the Study of St. Augustine. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 1955. xiii, 425. $5.50. 

A. Sizoo en D. Nauta: Augustinus. Kampen: J. H. Kok N. V. c. 1955. 
44. FI. 1.50 (paper). 

ed. Aibert C. Outler: Augustine: Confessions and Enchiridion (Library 
of Christian Classics, vol. VII). Philadelphia: The Westminster Press. 
1955. 423. $5.00. 

ed. John Burnaby: Augustine: Later Works (Library of Christian Classics, 
vol. VIII). Philadelphia: The Westminster Press. 1955. 359. $5.00. 


Publishers say that symposia do not sell, but the Oxford University 
Press is going to find that, in this case at least, the statement is false. Not 
only do the chapters have their authors’ names in plain print at the be- 


ginning, but the book opens (p. ix) with a descriptive list of contributors. 
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Such unusual and sensible aids to the reader are not, however, the great 
attraction. The chapters are properly arranged and they actually tell a 
story, a story that, for all of Augustine’s fame, needs to be told. Good 
books about him are exceedingly rare, in English at least. Here is one that 
is truly good. It covers the ground reasonably well in an introductory 
fashion, instead of neglecting a large part of the field. It is Protestant in its 
presuppositions. It is not forced into an artificial uniformity. It does not 
ride a hobby at inordinate length. It is even interesting to a person who is 
not a specialist in Augustine. In short, it does what it sets out to do, it 
provides a readable introduction to Augustine for intelligent people, 
whether technically students or not. 

The book has three parts. First, there are three chapters on the life 
and the character of Augustine. Then, come seven sections dealing with 
his major works. Finally, five chapters take up special topics of importance 
in Augustine’s thought. The authors are nearly all teachers. There are 
sixteen of them, mostly American seminary professors, with a slight 
preference, apparently, for Anglicans. Or, perhaps, it is Anglicans who have 
a preference for Augustine! 

The only really physically repellent thing about the book is the jacket. 
The type and format are good, though the notes are at the ends of the 
chapters and there are a few more misprints than there should be. 

Any great man’s thought is an excellent introduction to modern prob- 
lems, if enough of it can be discovered. Augustine is particularly excellent 
in this regard because of the large volume and the wide-sweeping range of 
his writing, which enable a genuine penetration into his ideas. 

It is obvious that some chapters of a symposium will seem better done 
and more valuable than others. This reviewer would award the blue 
ribbons to Bernardin on ‘‘St. Augustine as a Pastor’, to Richardson on 
“The Enigma of the Trinity”, and to Bigham and Mollegen on ‘The 
Christian Ethic’’. 

Bernardin’s summary of the positions and views that entered into 
Augustine’s pastoral work is both comprehensive and clear. Sacraments, 
preaching, writing, discipline, the ministry to the afflicted, the care of the 
soul, the oversight of property — they all are covered. 

Richardson’s chapter is, as usual, superb. His summary of the De 
Trinitate is splendid, the best the reviewer has seen. In particular, he 
points out carefully and fairly the danger in Augustine’s tendency to stress 
the unity rather than the particularity (p. 247). 

Bigham and Mollegen are penetrating in their contrast between a 
classical ethics and a truly scriptural one. Their emphasis on the un- 
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fortunate effects of his neoplatonism upon Augustine is clearer and more 
effective than in many other parts of the book. The critique in this chapter 
of Augustine’s views on sex and marriage is sound and perspicuous (pp. 
382-388). 

In a refreshing fashion, the contributors do not always see exactly eye 
to eye. The question as to whether Augustine considered God’s love as 
motivated or unmotivated appears to find varying answers, for example 
(pp. 380, 413). 

There is a tendency to be too easy on the bishop of Hippo in his final 
conclusion that the state may use force in the suppression of heresy. On 
two different occasions he is handled very gently in this matter (pp. 78, 
394 f.), and only Dillistone seems to be clearly aware that Augustine is 
wrong (pp. 191 ff.). Even he does not make the point very definitely that 
the New Testament never sanctions the notion that spiritual good can be 
imposed by physical force. 

There are, of course, serious weaknesses in the book. The reader is 
repeatedly reminded that the neoplatonic period in Augustine’s life con- 
tinued to be a source of weakness to him, but it would have been helpful 
to have a more comprehensive statement of why this is true than is actually 
offered. The symposium form militates against this. 

The chapter on “The Anti-Pelagian Writings” is disappointing. Leh- 
mann does not seem to get to the heart of the matter, although at times he 
is very helpful. Perhaps one of the difficulties is that the approach seems 
to be primarily from a psychological point of view rather than a theological 
or biblical one. This reviewer cannot help but feel, also, that the balance, 
or proportion, of the chapter does not reflect the balance of Augustine. 
That would not be serious, if some intimation of the fact were given to the 
reader but the reviewer did not catch any such intimation. 

An interesting phenomenon occurs in the chapter on “‘The Person and 
Work of Christ” by Outler. The author does not burke the issue of 
Augustine’s view on foreordination to damnation which is rather side- 
stepped in some other places where it might have appeared. This is a 
ground for congratulation. In this immediate context, however, the 
question of the relation of this doctrine to Augustine’s “knowledge of God 
in Jesus Christ” is raised, and there is not the slightest intimation that our 
Lord believed in eternal damnation for anyone. It is, instead, suggested 
that Augustine did not submit “his thought to the self-disclosure of God- 
in-Christ”’ (p. 361), as far as this and related doctrines are concerned. The 
same idea is repeated in another connection three pages later (p. 364). 


The reviewer would have liked to see more in the chapter on ‘The 
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Creation of the World’’. Augustine’s views are well presented. What 
would have been happy would have been a little more basic discussion of 
how they are related to the modern problem of creation. Perhaps Professor 
Christian prefers, in a book of this type, to leave this to the thought and 
discussion of the readers. 

The second item in the heading of this review comprises two addresses 
delivered at the Free University of Amsterdam in connection with the 
sixteen-hundredth anniversary of the birth of Augustine. Professor Sizoo 
of the chair of classical languages is concerned to point out, not only that 
Augustine was the first western European scholar to build a system of 
higher education upon the Word of God but also, that he demonstrated that 
classical culture could become the servant of Christianity. To be sure that 
culture still exercised too formative an influence upon Augustine, but he 
effectively began the process of making it a handmaiden of the teaching of 
the Scriptures. 

In the second address Professor Nauta of the department of church 
history stresses the debt owed by the sixteenth-century reformers to 
Augustine. Calvin’s interest was even greater than that of Luther, and 
there is some discussion of the points of greatest and least agreement. 

Particularly noteworthy is Nauta’s judgment that the Reformation 
would not have become reality without the writings of Augustine (p. 33). 

Shortly after the publication of the two works already discussed, vol- 
umes VII and VIII of the Library of Christian Classics appeared, both 
devoted to Augustine. With volume VI, previously published, they com- 
prise the ‘three volumes of the series to be devoted to Augustine. The 
first of the two now under discussion contains a brief introduction of 
eleven pages and Professor Outler’s new translations of the Confessions and 
the Enchiridion or Handbook of the Christian Soldier. Each book of the 
Confessions is prefaced by a handy and very useful five- to twelve-line 
summary. There is an excellent brief bibliography. The translation steers 
between the archaism, with which so many of us are familiar from the 
Watts version, and a modern crisp American style, which could hardly 
properly represent Augustine but which Mr. Sheed comes close to using 
in his recent version. Outler’s chosen style seems to be a better presentation 
of the spirit of Augustine. If there is no great resemblance to a modern 
American biography, that is to be welcomed, for the Confessions are neither 
modern American nor a biography. 

Volume VIII of the Library of Christian Classics contains an introduction 


by its editor, the Regius Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, to each of its 
three parts. These parts are books VIII, IX, X, XIV and XV of On the 
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Trinity, a complete text of On the Spirit and the Letter and an abbreviated 
translation of the Homilies on the First Epistle General of St. John. All are 
translated afresh by the editor, John Burnaby, and a summary of the 
argument of the untranslated books of the De Trinitate is provided, more 
fully for books XI-XIII than for the others. The translated books are also 
prefaced by summaries of the argument. 

The introduction to The Spirit and the Letter is particularly cogent and 
useful with respect to its position with regard to Pelagius, Caelestius and 
their views. 

The translations are clear and reflect the character of the original. Not 
even Burnaby makes the On the Trinity attractive light reading, but the 
homilies rise, of course, to genuine eloquence. They are also of value in 
providing an insight into some of Augustine’s basic ideas. Footnotes 
(aside from textual references) are few but helpful. 

In the works here presented the reader will find Augustine’s emphasis on 
the importance of the virgin birth (p. 45) and some of his views that bear 
upon the doctrine of common grace (e. g., pp. 226-235), as well as the 
topics more directly treated such as the trinity and Pelagianism. 

It appears to the reviewer that Burnaby is, once or twice, over-strict 
in his criticism of the great African. Is Augustine’s terminology concerning 
liberum arbitrium as confused as Burnaby claims that it is (pp. 189 f.)? 

The work closes with a useful bibliography. 

Students of Augustine who have not yet read these volumes have a rich 
feast awaiting them. 


PAUL WOOLLEY 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


J. V. Langmead Casserley: The Bent World. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. x, 286. $4.00. 


Written in this day of tensions between the East and the West, this 
volume of Casserley’s is an attempt to present the challenge of the East to 
the West and the answer which the West must seek. His subtitle, ‘‘A 
Christian Examination of East-West Tensions’, indicates that he is 
attempting to consider these world tensions in the light of the Christian 
faith. Dr. Casserley, Professor of Dogmatic Theology at General Theolo- 
gical Seminary, New York City, holds a degree in Philosophy and Psy- 
chology from King’s College, London. 
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To the author Marxism presents the challenge ‘‘to think clearly and to 
prove our own hearts and consciences to the very depths” as we seek to 
answer it (p. 11). Too often, he says, the answer is given by Western 
thinkers in merely humanistic and secularized terms. This may win some 
away from Communism, but ultimately it is to lose the ideological struggle 
in the world as a whole. ‘‘The essential basis of the West’s answer to the 
Marxist challenge must be a new understanding of Christianity, and a new 
understanding of itself in terms of Christianity” (p. 12). With this thesis 
we are in full agreement if by the term ‘‘Christianity” the author means the 
historic biblical faith. It would seem from a study of his book, however, 
that, despite his personal claim to be an orthodox Christian, he means 
something quite different by this term from what is meant by those who 
hold to the Christian faith as taught in the historic creeds. We shall note 
passages indicating this fact. 

Despite its shortcomings from the theological point of view, there is still 
real value in the book. Throughout the author shows a keen insight into 
the nature of Marxism. First, he discusses the views of Marx himself, and 
then moves to the Russian form of Marxism with its challenge to the world. 
Regarding Marx, the author points out that he was not original in his 
economic principles, but was a brilliant economic analyst with a peculiar 
flare for grouping ideas together into a coherent system. In practice those 
who have followed him proceed on the assumption that ‘‘economic factors 
alone are ultimately decisive” in determining social and cultural aspects of 
life (p. 19). Behind this view lies the dialectical materialism of Marx, which 
is based on Hegel’s paradoxical dialecticism. Where Hegel sought to iden- 
tify all reality with thought and mind, Marx reversed the process, claiming 
that all reality was material and thus, since thought and reality are akin, 
that thought also must be material. “It is a profoundly paradoxical situ- 
ation. The independent reality of mind is denied and yet mind’s most 
characteristic forms of behavior are attributed to matter, so that the 
ultimate and basic laws of material behavior have been discovered not by 
the natural scientist, but by the speculative idealistic metaphysicians.”’ 
To put it bluntly, as the author does: ‘‘We are led to the conclusion that 
Marx had little aptitude for metaphysics” (pp. 23 f.). 

As to Marx’s sociological concept of two classes, the bourgeoisie and the 
proletariat, whose struggle finally results in the elimination of the bour- 
geoisie and the victory of the proletariat, Casserley feels this is a ‘“‘gross 
over-simplification which entirely fails to comprehend the psychologies 
of different groups of workers” (p. 33). 


Up to this point we have found little to criticize in the author’s treatment 
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of Marxism, but in the section entitled, ‘Mysticism of Marx’’ he speaks 
of Marxism as a “Christian heresy rather than a system of downright un- 
belief” (p. 35). His defense of this statement is this: ‘Even the Marxist 
scheme of history runs precisely parallel to the Biblical scheme, of which 
indeed it is only a secularized version. First we have the long period of 
history dominated by the ubiquitous class struggle (corresponding to the 
history of the fallen world B. C.); then the revolution (the Marxist parallel 
to the redemption of mankind); then the dictatorship of the proletariat 
(a secularized version of a fallen-redeemed world A. D., knowing its King 
and waiting for the fullness of the Kingdom); lastly the coming of the class- 
less society and the ‘withering away’ of the state (the earthly counterpart of 
the Christian belief in the end of the world and the final establishment of 
the Kingdom of God)” (p. 34). It may be valid to see in Marxism a parallel 
with the true biblical view of history, though some of the parallels drawn 
here seem rather far-fetched, but Marxism is certainly not just a Christian 
heresy and not a “‘downright system of unbelief”. The author’s explanation 
of this language is as follows: ‘‘The truth is that Marx himself was always 
a Jew at heart, and stands in the tradition of Old Testament prophets — a 
kind of atheistic Amos, paradoxically denying God’s existence and yet at 
the same time finding a way of asserting the sovereignty in history of his 
righteous will” (p. 35). 

Frankly we find ourselves in complete disagreement with the author at 
this point. Instead of some unconscious assertion on Marx’s part of the 
sovereignty of God in history we see in Marx’s view a deliberate attempt 
to reconstruct history on the basis of blind dialectical materialism. This is 
certainly not maintaining, in any sense of the word, the sovereignty of the 
living God of the Bible in history. The identification of Marx as a Jew, and 
as thus in the line of the Old Testament Prophets, is absurd. To speak of 
an ‘‘atheistic’’ prophet as in the stream of the Old Testament prophets is a 
contradiction in terms, since the Old Testament prophets were, by defi- 
nition, spokesmen of God. 

Elsewhere, however, the author speaks more accurately of Marxism as 
“fa substitute for Christianity’. His conclusion about Marxism also is true: 
“Against a fundamentally religious propaganda of this kind, a merely 
secular liberalism must inevitably prove powerless in the last resort. ... 
If Christianity is gone, something must take its place, and that something 
is more likely to be communism than anything else. ... A merely moral- 
istic, liberal Christianity of noble purposes and high ideals of personal 
integrity cannot help or sustain us at such a time as this. We have to 


recover the power to believe in genuine Biblicat and credal Christianity, 
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a Christianity that is as much a dogma about history as Marxism itself’ 
(pp. 50f.). The author here shows real insight into the basic theological 
challenge of Marxism, and the type of answer that is needed for it, but we 
question whether he himself has arrived at the historic biblical and creedal 
Christianity that can satisfactorily answer Marxism. 

Having looked East to the challenge of Marxism, Casserley now turns 
to the West and examines the practice and theory found here. The first 
weakness of the West that he considers is the tendency on the part of many 
to ‘‘deify democracy” as the final and absolute good to be defended and 
maintained. This, he declares, is absurd. He indicates that Christianity 
is far more basic and absolute than is democracy which is ‘‘after all nomore 
than an important and valuable set of political arrangements”’ (p. 74). 
The humanist sees democracy in terms of his ‘romantic belief in human 
perfectibility’”’ whereas the Christian understands it in terms of the biblical 
concept of the doctrine of original sin. It is because of the fact of the sin- 
fulness of man’s nature that ‘‘no single man or group of men can be trusted 
with too much power”. Thus Dr. Casserley feels democracy is perhaps the 
best way for man to conduct his affairs, but nothing more than this. 

In this discussion of democracy the author points out the fact that two 
quite distinct elements exist in modern democratic thought. The one is a 
“rule of law” which he notes is theological and medieval in origin, the other 
is the ‘‘sovereignty of the people” which is not theological but more modern, 
coming with Rousseau. The Hitler and Russian regimes claim to be demo- 
cratic, and to express the rule of the sovereignty of the people regardless of 
the law. Western democracies, on the other hand, have kept the element of 
the law to the front. Casserley has here set forth a valid distinction within 
democratic thought. One of the dangers that modern Western democracy 
faces is the departure from the theological rule of law and the over-emphasis 
on the sovereign people. This same danger is seen in church bodies which 
use the democratic process. All too often there is heard the idea that the 
majority rules regardless of principles involved, whereas the rule of men 
should always be placed under the rule of the law of God’s Word. 

In the opinion of this reviewer the next three chapters are of special 
value in showing the real, and all too prevalent, weaknesses into which we of 
the Western nations have fallen. The first of the weaknesses that he treats 
is the obsession with technics. As he points out, technics have always been 
at the periphery and not at the center of civilization. Our present obses- 
sion with technics threatens us with becoming lost in a philosophy which 
“finds means everywhere and ends nowhere” (p. 119). This the author 


decries as irrational. The merely pragmatic attitude cannot possibly solve 
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the basic needs of mankind. “‘.. . a civilization too obsessed with technics 
and manipulation of sub-human things tends to become an immature 
civilization, however rich the essential maturity of its traditions’ (p.130). 
This is a most penetrating analysis of the present situation in the West. 
The author believes that our Western Civilization ‘‘has in the past been 
much more mature than it is today” (idem). A look at any of our great state 
universities in America today confirms this view. There is far more em- 
phasis on technics and far less emphasis on the truly liberal arts education 
than was seen earlier in our history. It is high time that we again returned 
to an emphasis on the liberal arts if we are to produce a thinking generation 
that can hope to keep up with the advance in technics. As a Christian 
educator this reviewer is convinced that true liberal arts education is found 
only within the Christian faith. This then is part of the challenge of Christ- 
ian education to the secular world. 

The author summarizes this section with this timely warning to us: 
“Thus at no point does contemporary democracy resemble totalitarianism 
more closely than in this prevailing preoccupation with and unquestioning 
reliance on technics, far too simple a faith for a great civilization to build 
upon.... when a civilization gives more intellectual attention to and 
derives more emotional satisfaction from the contemplation of the means 
it employs than the glory of its characteristic ends and values, not merely 
its integrity but its very survival as a civilization is in mortal danger” 
(p. 135). 

Much the same line of argument is brought against the Western culture 
because of its obsession with economic activity and with economic doctrines. 
With this general treatment we find ourselves in basic agreement, but the 
references that Casserley makes to Puritanism are rather unfair. At least, 
they show an unsympathetic attitude towards Puritanism. He says: ‘Thus 
it is that the puritan corrupts and poisons the well-springs of human 
existence by calling good evil, whereas the ascetic enriches human exist- 
ence by adding good to good” (p. 221). It may be that some individuals 
among the Puritans deserve this caricature, but Casserley is unwarranted 
in thus condemning Puritanism because some have misapplied its basically 
sound principles. We also would question seriously the evaluation of the 
ascetic that he gives in this contrast. 

One other particular point will interest those concerned by the theological 
presuppositions underlying the author’s writing. That he does not represent 
the truly orthodox evangelical position is seen especially in his view of the 
Scriptures as set forth on page 140 where he speaks of the “great Eden 
myth’’. He follows the stream of modern liberal theology which denies 
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the essential historicity of the early chapters of Genesis, and regards them 
merely as mythical. In connection with this he treats what he calls the 
Christian view of work, which he says was first presented as a punishment 
for original sin. This shows a very poor attempt at exegesis. As we under- 

‘ stand the curse, it is not the fact of work that is involved in it, but rather 
the ‘‘sweat and toil” now involved in labor. Man had already been given 
the task of tending the Garden prior to the fall. Dr. Casserley seems to 
consider the fall of man as a moving from the stage of primitive food 
gathering to the stage of civilization. In other words, work is the price for 
civilization, and the Genesis account is merely a mythical explanation of 
the origin of work as a curse (pp. 140 ff.). All of this shows that Casserley 
falls far short of the historic orthodox Christian view of the Word and of 
Man and the Fall. Other instances might be cited which show a similar 
weakness in his theology, but we believe that this is sufficient for our 
purpose. 

The last three chapters fall short of the preceding sections of the book, 
being primarily a restatement of much that had been said before. 

This volume is very stimulating because of its freshness of approach and 
real insight into the situation of the world as it now exists. The author is 
completely right in his basic thesis that the Marxist challenge can only be 
met by a sound theological answer found in Christianity. We do wish, 
however, that Casserley embraced more consistently the historic Christian 
Faith as set forth in the Reformed standards, or even as set forth in the 
Thirty-Nine Articles of his own Church. It is our conviction that it is 
here and here alone that we have the real answer to the communist 
challenge. 

Morton H. SMITH 

Belhaven College, Jackson, Mississippi 
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